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| the office to mail some letters, and seeing Mr. 


Wharton stepped toward him. 

“Mr. Wharton,”’ he said, ‘‘I hope your children 
came home in good season. My man met them 
a little after one o’clock going toward the Red 
Mill. They said they were going to Dillingham’s, 
but he warned them not to cross the bridge; it is 
very unsafe.” 

When Nellie came home from her choir prac- “They have not returned, bishop,’’ answered 
tice that morning,—the morning of the twenty-| Mr. Wharton, staggered at this confirmation of 
third of December,—she was annoyed to find | his worst fears. 
that the children had not returned, but supposing ‘And the Dillinghams and Tuckers are both 
that they had been taken to Littleton by their | away from home,” said Walter. 
father and Walter, she ordered dinner to be saved | 
for them, and went about her daily duties. 

The afternoon wore on. When she per- 
ceived signs of a gathering storm, Nellie 
began to be a little anxious for her father’s 
return. From time to time she watched at 


For the Companion. 


BEGINNING ALONE. 


In Erent CHApTrers.—CHAPTER VII. 


A Bitter Search. 








| to take the lead. 
| ‘Then from the chancel, where, without book or ined the yard, and even the stables and other out- 
| light, he stood alone in the shadows, the bishop’s | houses, which, according to the custom in that 
| majestic and melodious voice fell on their ears. | part of the country, were scattered over the place, 
“They have been taken in somewhere along the | The wind lashed the windows and howled in the and every drift was investigated. 


“That is a pity,”’ said the bishop, “‘but let us | Tuckers’ on the ridge opposite the town. The 
lose no time.”’ | party on the Dillingham side was much the larger, 
| Before long the church bell rang out peal on! and not an inch of the road—the mill-road—was 
| peal into the frosty air, and the men gathered so left unscanned. 

quickly that the half-lighted nave was filled in| Before crossing the bridge some one picked up 
‘less than fifteen minutes from the time the alarm | from the scattered snow a little spotted hand- 
was first sounded. kerchief, which Mr. Wharton recognized as 
| There was a short interval of silence. The Reginald’s, but beyond the bridge no further 
| men assembled waited undecidedly for some one traces were discovered anywhere. 
| At the Dillinghams’ the party carefully exam- 


Shouting, call- 
ing and swinging their lanterns, they pro- 
ceeded not only along the road, but into the 
woods that lined its sides, though the stiff 
hedges and rail fences made it unlikely, if 





the drawing-room window. 

The wind had been howling fiercely for an 
hour or more, and the air was thick with 
flying snow, when at last she heard bells. 
The sleigh, scarcely visible in the darkness 
that had already gathered, dashed up to the 
gate. 

‘‘Where have they put the children ?’’ she 
exclaimed, uneasily, as she ran to open the 
door. A sudden blast came in on her, almost 
wrenching the knob from her fingers, and the 
floor was white with snow in an instant. 

‘We have barely escaped it,’’ said her 
father, gayly running in with his arms full 
of parcels. “‘A little more and the road 
would have been impassable. Drive back to 
Arragon’s as quickly as you can, Walter. It 
is the most violent storm I have seen for 
years.” 

‘Father!’ called Nellie. ‘‘Where are the 
children ?” 

“The children! Are they out in this 
weather ?”’ 

“They have not been home since you went 
away this morning.”’ 

Mr. Wharton sprang tothe door. ‘*Walter! 
Walter!’’ he cried. 

Walter heard his loud call, and turned his 
horses, certain of some calamity. ‘*What 
has happened ?’’ he cried. 

“Drive to the post-office!’’ said his father, 
leaping into the sleigh. ‘The children have 
stayed out somewhere in town all day; per- 
haps Mrs. Burns kept them. They must not 
walk home in-this storm.” 

‘1 hope they have not tried to go over to 
the Dillinghams’!’’ exclaimed Walter. 

“Walter, do not imagine sucha thing until 
we must!’’ said his father, desperately. ‘‘Give 
me the reins.” 

Driving furiously, Mr. Wharton soon 
reached the little post-office, and was out of 
the sleigh before it had come to a stop. 

“Mrs. Burns!”’ 

“In a minute,’’ said Mrs. Burns, who was 
lighting her lamp .behind tlie small glazed 
boxes. 

‘Mrs. Burns, are the children here ?”’ 

“Mr. Wharton, is that you? The chil- 
dren? They haven’t been here since about 
noon. Perhaps they are playing with the 
little Cassons at the rectory.” 

“They haven’t been home since they left = 
the post-office. Did they say anything when | mill-road!’’ called Mrs. Burns, who, pale and 
they were here that leads you to think they | anxious, was putting on her bonnet and cloak. 
meant to go to the rectory ?”’ | “T am going down to Nellie.” 

“No, ‘they were full of their Christmas-tree. “But can you leave the office ?’’ objected the 
Poor little dears! I am afraid they will be disap- | bishop. 
pointed, for I asked Joe White to take your card| ‘Is any one in Dulwich going to think of the 
over to Dillingham’s, and he told me that they | mail,” she cried, indignantly, ‘“‘and those two 
are all gone to spend Christmas in Littleton, the | precious darlings out in a storm like this? Jen- 
Dillinghams and the Tuckers, too. Look over at | nie, you can do your best without me.” 
the rectory, Mr. Wharton; very likely they aré| The door closed on her. 
there.” “Search should be made at once,” said the 

“It is no use,” said Walter, coming in from the | bishop. ‘‘We must rouse the town. Where had 
rectory. “They are not there, and they have | we better meet?’ He hesitated an instant. 
tried to go over to Dillingham’s—with that broken | “The church, I suppose, is the best place. Wal- 
bridge and all this wind and snow!” he added, | ter, go and tell Brown to ring tae bell, and warn 
and as he thought of the possibilities something | every one you meet to be there. I will drive up 
like a groan escaped him. lto Mr. Casson’s, and get him to summon the 

‘“‘We had better drive over there at once,” said | people up at that end of the town, if you will 
Mr. Wharton. | call out those at yours. Bring Cornelius; he is 

“You can’t, Mr. Wharton,’’ said Mrs. Burns. | an excellent man to organize, and knows how to 
‘“Dennet has just gone, and he says that the mill- dispose large bodies of men.” 
road is so drifted that no horse could plow ‘Cornelius is in New York,” said Mr. Wharton, 
through it.”” “on business of the college. He went yesterday 

An old gentleman, wrapped in furs, came into | morning, and will be gone three days.”’ 











“WHEN IT BEGINS I SHALL GO MAD!” 


not impossible, that thé children could have 
strayed from the travelled way. 

At the Tucker place both parties traversed 
every foot of the garden and adjacent or- 
chards. ‘Reginald! Elizabeth !’’ they shout- 
ed again and again, throwing the light from 
their lanterns in every direction, even into 
the windows of the dark and closely locked 
cottage; but no one answered, and the wind 
blew their voices back into their faces. 

At every house near the road they made 
unavailing inquiries. The children had been 
neither seen nor heard of. Wearied out and 
disheartened, they turned their steps home- 
ward. 

The fear that the children, in attempting to 
cross the bridge on their return, had fallen 
through, in the storm and darkness turned 
to a feeling of certainty. The snow-covered 
ice was crumbling and full of holes. Heavy 
stones thrown from the bridge crushed 
through and sank. 

To venture upon the ice in that weather 
and at night would have been foolhardy and 
useless. Nevertheless one of the younger and 
lighter men, girded by a rope, made the 
attempt, only to be dragged back drenched 
with freezing water. 

“Tt is nothing but slush and rotten ice,’’ 
he said. ‘No man could live in it.’’ 

On assembling at Mr. Wharton’s to make 
arrangements for the next day the searchers 
found the house well lighted, and Nellie 
walking restlessly from room to room, with 
shining eyes and haggard face. 

“They are quite safe—I am sure they are; 
some one has taken them in,”’ she repeated 
from time to time, as one after another of 
the tired company, after drinking the hot 
coffee which Mrs. Burns poured out, pressed 
her hand and silently went away. 

‘Some one has taken them in,’’ Nellie per- 
sisted, stopping a moment at her father's 
side, who was sitting, exhausted and broken, 
in his chair by the library fire. 

“God grant it!"’ he answered, hopelessly. 

Then Mrs. Burns came to bid them good- 
night, and the wretched household were left 
alone. 

Nellie went upstairs and closed her door. 
She even undressed and went to hed, but 
sleep was denied her. Waiting until the 
house was still, she slipped noiselessly along 
the hall to the deserted nursery. The wind 
organ-loft, but the full, deep, clear tones domi-| was now coming only in fitful gusts, and the 
nated the tumult without strain or effort in fer- | temperature was slowly rising. She softly opened 
vent supplication : | the window and looked out. 

“Out of the deep have I called unto Thee, O “It is going to rain,’’ she said. Turning back, 
Lord. Lord, hear my voice. Oh, let Thine ears she found herself entangled in a maze of strings. 
consider well the voice of my complaint. For|It was one of Reginald’s inventions. Nellie 
there is mercy with Thee, therefore shalt Thou | lighted a candle and patiently rearranged all the 
be feared. Thou, O Lord, who stillest the raging little cords and pulleys, kissing every one as she 
of the storm, hear, hear and save, that they per- | did so. 
ish not! O blessed Saviour, who didst save Thy | Then seating herself on the floor, she looked 
disciples ready to perish in a storm, hear, hear about on all the familiar toys and treasures, 
and save, we beseech Thee! Save, Lord, or else | heaped upon the shelves and tables. Each one 
they perish. The living, the living shall praise | carried its own especial sting; just or unjust, 
Thee. Oh, send Thy word of command to rebuke | deserved or the contrary, the pain was the same 
the raging winds, that they being delivered from | for all. The ship whose sails she had had no 
this distress may live to serve Thee and to glorify | time to hem; the doll whose wig she would not 
Thy name all the days of this life. Hear, Lord, | glue to its head; the confiscated blocks, placed 
and save them, for the infinite merits of our | high on a shelf, out of reach, as a punishment for 
blessed Saviour, Thy Son, our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ | disorder. 

Joining their voices to his, the men in the nave “My darlings, my little darlings!’’ sobbed 
responded “Amen.” | Nellie, ‘what would life be without you ?”’ 

When the search was at last fully organized,| How proud she was of them, with their quaint, 
two parties set out, one on each side of the Big | charming fancies, and odd ways! How little had 
Triangle, arranging to meet half-way at the she done to make life sweet tothem! Oh, to live 
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the last eight months over again! for one more | this peculiarly jubilant performance ‘Mr. Francis | “No, Millie is right. She has been with me a|him. ‘Pray to heaven for guidance, Millie,” he 
|long time. I don’t believe I care to make any | said, as he turned and wended his way up the hill 


opportunity ! 
She had not meant to go on in the way she had | 
been following so long; she was only getting 
started. But they were coming home! she would 
not think otherwise. Thronging, terrible pictures 
stood at the portals of her imagination. They 


Triple Bob Major.” 
It was for this that Nellie waited. 
«‘When it begins,"’ she said, aloud, “I shall go 
mad!”’ 


| 


Mary TApPpAN WRIGHT. 
(To be continued.) 
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change. How are your provisions ?”’ he asked of | 
Millie, as he turned away. ‘Call on me when | 
you want anything.” 
Aunt Millie broke out into a loud laugh. 
‘“‘Huh, lawsy!"’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Dere you go | 


to his home. 

After that day, Gramling seemed to think more 
about Aunt Millie than ever before. He would 
frequently go down to her cabin and talk to her 
by the hour of his dead wife and Judas. Indeed, 


should not enter! the children, her mother's 

treasures,—how had she guarded them ? LUCK AND LABOR. 
Nellie blew out the light. It was instinctive; | 

there are times when truly we call on the dark- Mom a OFS, 

ness to cover us. | Earns pence that grow to pounds at last. 
She knew not how long she had been lying on | % 2 —Golden Days. 

the nursery floor,—perhaps she had slept, poor , 

child! She reproached herself for being able to| For the Companion. 

sleep. But the sound that aroused her was the | AUNT MILLIE’S SURPRISE. 

heavy down-pour of rain on the roof of the} 


porch. | Upon a grayish, gravelly hill stands an anti- 


Luck lies abed in dreams to number 
The coins of future riches vast ; 


She rose and looked out. A gray light was |quated, low, damp, vine-covered farm-house. | 


stealing over the dreary sky, and she went to | The roof, which is steep and sharp-pointed over 


her room «ni dressed. 

The rain had frozen as it fell, and when, on the 
next day, the searching parties started out once | 
more, they found the roads a glare and the trees | 


the body of the building, sags downward where 
it covers a broad portico. It is partly age that 
has caused this decay, and partly the ever-thick- 
ening moss that clings to the black, crumbling 


off agin! You mus’ ’scuse me, marster, you do Judas was in his mind so much that old Millie 
act so odd ’fo’ strangers! Now you know I aint | began to think that her master was fast going 
ax fer one bite o’ suppen ter eat in over ten years. | into his dotage. Then letters began to go from 
You reckin I aint know how ter walk right in we- | Gramling to different parts of the South, and he 
all’s meat-house en flour barrel en meal sacks, | was observed to read the newspapers very closely. 
|w’en de do’ is wide open an’ nuver is been| One day he received a letter from South Caro- 
| locked ?”’ lina. His face grew bright as he read it. He 
| .'That’s so. I had forgotten,’’ said the master, | went down and talked with Aunt Millie about 
as he turned away with the trader. ‘‘So few are | Judas, hiding a smile with his hand as he did so 
| left me now, compared with what I used to have, | or drowning a sudden laugh in a cough. 
that they run everything to suit themselves. The next morning a neighbor called to see the 
‘*-You must not think me childish in my old age, planter. They had along conversation in Gram- 
sir,” continued Gramling, in an apologetic tone, | ling’s sitting-room, and when the neighbor left he 
as he was parting with the stranger at the bars, | carried with him a deed to a certain tract of 
“but Millie has a history that has interested me | mountain land belonging to the Gramling estate, 
ever since I bought her fifteen years ago. Before | leaving fifteen hundred dollars in payment. 
I got her she was married. She and her husband, “It wasn't doing me a bit of good,”’ soliloquized 


coated with ice. shingles. Pe | 

As soon as there was sufficient light, they again | Small windows, with tiny, dust-darkened panes, 
went over the mill-road, and it was significant | filter the daylight into a dreary interior. Old- | 
that no one called the names so loudly shputed | fashioned rag carpets, worn through in places 
the previous night. Returning to the bridge, | and bereft of all traces of their original color, 
they attempted a second search in the creek, but | cover the floors. The furniture is made up of 
the men’s coats froze upon their backs, and they | old-style chests, wardrobes, bureaus and high- 


| an excellent negro named Judas, belonged to Mr. 


Henry Walton, over in Murray County. 

‘‘Walton went into bankruptcy, and his slaves | 
were sold by auction. Some stranger bought | 
Judas, and my agent at the sale secured Millie | 
for me. In that way Judas and Millie were sep- | 


the old planter. ‘I had to pay taxes on it, and 
I'm too old to hold land for an advance in value.”’ 

He went at once to Millie’s cabin, and told her, 
with a glowing face and broken voice, that he had 
found it necessary to take a trip into the South, 
and would be gone about ten days. 


gave up in despair. 
Toward noon messengers came to Mr. Wharton | 


posted bedsteads. 
The lonely and impoverished old planter, | 


arated, and he has never been heard of since. | ‘What is got inter marster, I wonder?’ Aunt 
“I fear that she has never quit mourning for | Millie said to herself as she watched Gramling 
her husband. On that account, and because she | walk away. ‘I haint seed ’im in sech a good 


with the news that the creek had so risen that the Wardron Gramling, who lived here had, years has been very faithful to me in affliction, I am | humor in a long time. Some o’ his kinfolks is 
ice had given way, and had floated down to Dul-| before, owned five times as many slaves as he) sorry for her. I have thought that some day I | gwine ter git married, I reckon. He’s a mighty 
wich in a great heap, forming a dam at the foot | owned at the time I write of. His wife and only | would look up Judas if he is alive, and buy him, quar gen’man, sho.”’ 


of the hill. 

“It is there that they will probably be found,” | 
some one said, and the others sadly acquiesced. | 

All day long Nellie restlessly paced the floor. 
No one knew what was going on in her mind, for 
she seldom spoke, not even answering questions. | 
Toward evening, however, as the storm began to 
clear away, a new idea seemed to possess her, and 
her look of dull, terrible endurance gave place to 
one of feverish interest. 

‘“Walter,”’ she said, ‘‘go, cut down that little 
Norway fir! when they get home to-morrow they 
must have their tree.”’ 

“O Nellie!’ groaned the boy. ‘You are mad; 
they cannot have lived through all this. By this 
time, they are —”’ 

“Hush!’’ she cried, in shrill, piercing tones. 
“Don’t say it, Walter! You shall not say it. 
They are living, living—I tell you! Get me the 
tree, dear, or I shall go mad. Ask papa.” 

Walter went in and told his father. 

‘Do as she says,” answered Mr. Wharton. “I 
fear she may become ill. Suspense is intolerable. 
I have ceased to feel it.” 

“And I,” answered the boy. 

Taking an axe, Walter went out and cut down 
a small Norway fir that the children had called 
“the Christmas-tree.”” It fell with all its load of 
gleaming crystals, and Walter took it into the 








kitchen. After the ice had melted off, he set it up 
before the window at the end of the drawing- 
room, where the Christmas-tree had always been | 


| moderate price in the slave market. Aunt Millie 


| son, living then, had died and left him with his | 


prosperous days. 
A path, worn through the grass and weeds, 
leads from the farm-house to a large barn, which 





has sheds on two of its sides, and is cut off from | and her condition from his mind. How deeply | 


the rest of the plantation by tall, staked-and- 
ridered rail-fences. Horses and cows stand under 
the sheds, their hoofs submerged in dark mire, 
and lazily crop the hay from the feeding-racks. | 

The path winds on around the lot and out upon | 
a worn-out hillside field. At the foot of the hill | 
it crosses a deep mill-race to another field, in the 
centre of which is a cabin surrounded by a broken- 
down rail-fence. This is the home of Uncle Zeke | 
and Aunt Clarissa and their half-dozen black- | 
faced sons and daughters, all the property of | 
Wardron Gramling. 

Beyond this, perhaps an hundred yards or 
more, is another cabin. The rank Jamestown 
weeds, blackberry vines and sunflowers grow to 
the very door. Three or four cats, gray and 
black, bask in the sunshine on a shelf against 
the wall. On the doorstep of hewn logs, half- 
covered with weeds, dozes a crop-eared, rheumy- 
eyed old dog, whose slumbers are continually 
disturbed by the antics of a playful puppy. 

Here dwelt in solitude another of Gramling’s 
slaves—Aunt Millie, an old handkerchief-crowned 
negress, wrinkled and gray. She was almost too 
old to work, and certainly too old to bring even a 


was devoted to her master. She would have re- 


her cabin; she was still sitting in the door. There 


but I am getting poorer and poorer every day, It was a warm, moonlight night when the 

and can do nothing.” | planter returned. He walked over from the sta- 
After the trader left him, Gramling’s face be- tion at about ten o'clock, accompanied by a long, 

came more clouded. He could not drive Millie | lank old negro who carried his valise. 

‘Stand here in the shadow till I see if the way 

she had touched him when she reminded him of is clear,’’ said Gramling, mysteriously, as they 

her treatment of his sick wife! He felt more de- neared the farm-house. When he had unlocked 


| pressed as he remembered that Aunt Clarissa had | the front door and lighted a candle he went to the 


told him once that Millie never went to bed at | door and called to the black man: 

night without praying that she might see Judas; ‘All right, come on. Now stay right here till I 

before she died. go after Zeke’s family. I'd let you go, but you’d 
He looked through the sassafras bushes toward | frighten them out of their skins.” 

About ten minutes later, Uncle Zeke, Aunt 

she prayed every night for Judas’s return. He | Clarissa and their half-dozen sons and daughters, 

looked up the hillside to the farm-house; there all grinning from ear to ear, followed their mas- 

he was wont to sit alone and think of the wife ter into his house. 


and child who had left him. ‘‘Whyn’t you tell Millie, marster?’’ ventured 


His swimming eyes turned again to Millie’s | one of the boys, quivering all over with expecta- 
hut. Could she suffer as he suffered? Could her tion. 
life be as lonely as his? “Stop yo’ noise!’’ said Aunt Clarissa, reprov- 

Almost before he knew it he was on his way ingly. ‘‘You “low marster don’t know what he’s 
back to the cabin. Millie had not moved; her|’bout. Marster uster cut up mo’ shines in his 
pipe was between her teeth, and her thick under | school ’an anybody in it. Mercy! nobody but 
lip was quivering. She had tears in her eyes, and dis one marster gwine ter think up sech fun. 
remarked that his were moist. With the acute | Millie gwine ‘low Ole Scrat@h“@ome come atter 
perception of her race she divined his thoughts. _ ’er, sho.” 

*‘Millie,”’ he said. In a few minutes the party emerged from the 

“Suh ?”’ | farm-house, having in their midst the tall negro 

He stood now with his eyes upon the haze-| envelopéd from head to foot in a white sheet. 
wrapped fields and the blue hills in the distance. | Slowly they marched down the weed-bordered 
He was trying to command his voice, but it path to Millie’s cabin. Gramling, wearing a long 
trembled as he spoke : | overcoat and a slouch hat, was close in their 


_ its decoration. 


placed. Nellie immediately busied herself with | pelled stoutly any intimation that Gramling, even 

if he were himself in need, would allow his slaves 
‘Mr. Wharton went out to arrange for a party | to want for anything. 

of men to cut the ice-dam in the creek on the| Being sorely pressed for funds one day, Gram- 

following morning, and when he came home he |ling brought a slave-trader down to look at 

brought the village doctor with him. The old | Millie. He was half-tempted to dispose of her in 


‘Millie, this trader’s visit has set me to think- 
ing. Iam so lonely since I have been left alone 
that I have not thought much of the troubles of 
others, but I am thinking of them to-day, and | 
now I want to satisfy myself. I’ve been thinking | 
about you and Judas.”’ 


| wake. He fell back into the shade of the trees 


near the cabin door as the negroes placed them- 
selves in a line in front of the hut. 

‘*Millie Gramlin’! Millie Gramlin’!’’ called out 
Uncle Zeke, in a very deep voice, which was 


man looked at Nellie and shook his head doubt- 
fully. 

“Take this,”’ he said, after mixing some medi- 
cine in two glasses, ‘‘and if it does no good take | 
the other glass toward morning.’’ Without a 
word she took it. 

‘Let her alone,”’ he added, as he left the house. 
‘‘Don’t interfere with her, and don’t talk to her! 
mind that; don’t talk to her!”’ 

The work of trimming a Christmas-tree is 
something that may be indefinitely prolonged. 
Nellie, dreading its completion, dressed dolls, 
strung long ropes of white pop-corn,;»made gauze 
bags for candy and even sent the reluctant and 
bewildered little cook up to the shops, open this 
season until ten o’clock in the evening, to buy 
tinsel and candles. 


order to better his financial condition a little. 





‘Miss Nellie is clean crazy !’’ was the apologetic 
preface with which the girl announced her errand. | 

When all was finished, even to the close-tied | 
packages which Nellie found neatly done up in 
readiness on the nursery shelf and directed in | 
Elizabeth’s childish hand to each member of the 
family, labelled ‘“‘From Elizabeth’ and ‘From 
Reginald;’’ when the last shower of shining 
silver wire had been thrown over the branches 
and all the candles made to stand erect, Nellie | 
looked at the clock, and found that it was nearly 
twelve. 

“I must go!’’ she exclaimed, with sudden, 
breathless agitation, as with averted eyes she 
kissed her father and Walter good-night and ran 
upstairs. 

“It is the bells,” said Walter. ‘‘They will ring 
in a minute.” 

Nellie closed her door, and sat down on the 
edge of her bed, her hands over her ears and her 
eyes fixed on the little clock which, ticking vigor- 
ously, stood near by on the mantel. 

Every Christmas Eve, at midnight, the chimes 
in Dulwich rang out the Adeste Fideles, followed 
by peal on peal of the bells. Pleased by the | 
name, which they had come across somewhere in | 
their story-books, the children had always called | 





‘‘She’s all alone; no kin alive that I know of,” 
he said.to the man as they crossed the fields to 
reach Millie’s hut. ‘I wouldn’t dream of dividing 
a family, but Millie’s so lonely I reckon she would 
get along about as well anywhere else, if she was 
well-treated."’ 

She satgn her low doorway as the two men 
waded through the weeds to reach her. Gram- 
ling’s eyes were unsteady under his snowy brows 
as they rested on the patient old black face. 
Divining the situation, she looked at him in half- 
surprise, half-reproach. 

“Hum! Is this her?’ askéd the negro-trader, 





deprecatingly, as he measured the portly old 
woman from head to foot with a hurried glance. | 

Aunt Millie shook her fat shoulders in con- | 
tempt forthe man. She took her pipe from her 
mouth, and fixing her sharp eyes on her shrinking 
master, said : 

‘‘Marster, you know I al’ays has repected you, 
suh, en I know you is des’ de bes’ ole marster in 
dis country ; but, suh, hones’, I aint never thought 
de sun gwine shine on de day ’at you’d be ketched 
walkin’ roun’ yo’ place talkin’ ter sech a mean, 
low-down man ez a nigger-trader lak dat one wid 
you!” 

“Stop, Millie, or I'll have you whipped!” 
Gramling blustered, astounded at her words and 
very red in the face. 


| wuz tuk off en sol’ away, nobody knows whar 





“No, suh, marster, dis is one time you des’ 
talkin’ ter yer yo’se’f talk. You know you aint | 
gwine have no lash tech ole Millie. I know you 
better’n you know yo’se’f. Atter ole mis’ died, | 


The old black face did not relax, even so much | 
as in the changing of a single wrinkle. She met 
his questioning gaze without flinching. 

“Do you miss him much, Millie ?’’ 

“Who, Judas? 
talkin’ ’bout ?’’ 





Shuh, marster, whut you | 


yet ?”’ 

‘“Marster, you wouldn’t ax a white pusson sech 
a question, no, you wouldn’t! Is you been fotch 
up wid black folks all yo’ life, an’ gwine “low dey 
aint got no mo’ feelin’ dan cats? Does you tink, 
suh, ’at I kin live wid one man lak Judas wuz, 
suh, fur ten years, an’ him de bes’, de kindes’, | 
mos’ feelin’es’ man in de wull, thoo sick spells 
en tribulation, en den not think ’bout ’im w’en he 


to? He wuz wid me w’en our lill chile wuz bo’n, 
an’ wid me w’en it wuz put in de groun’. De 
night atter de baby wuz buried, me an’ him set 
in de cabin do’, des lak dis cabin, facin’ ter de | 
eas’. He wuz right dere, an’ I ‘wuz whar I is | 
now. We aint nuver say one wu’d, marster, but 
de Lord’s moonshine wuz spread over de fiel’, en 
it wuz some comfort ter be togedder like. 

‘‘Judas uster had spells o’ pain in his laigs and 
back, an’ nobody kin ease it ’cep’ my doctorin’. 
Who knows if Judas is alive yit? He may had 
de same misery now, an’ mebby wuss’n ever. 
Dat one thing been a-troublin’ me a good deal o’ 





late. Now, marster, w’en you start ter ax sech 
a question, des think how you gwine ter feel if 
ole mis’ wuz off somewhar, you don’t know whar, 
an’ you can't tell ef she is sick or dead even, or | 


|echoed by a snicker all along the dark line. 
‘Millie Gramlin’, git up an’ strack a light!’ 
‘*Who dat ?”’ from the cabin’s dark interior. 
‘Rise en let dy eye see whut manner o’ thing 
*tis ‘at stan’ ’fo’ dy do’ an’ call fum out’n de 
wilderness !”” 
Uncle Zeke was a deep student of the Scriptures, 


“Do you miss Judas, and think about him | and now and then, when he wanted to be particu- 


larly impressive, he lapsed into what he termed 
the ‘‘Bible way o’ talkin’.’’ 

“Gre’t Marster, have mercy !’" exclaimed Millie 
in terrified accents. Her hurried exclamation was 
followed by a resonant, drum-like thump of her 
bare feet on the puncheon floor. In a few seconds 
a yellow glow spread over the cabin, for she had 
thrown some pine sticks on the embers in the fire- 
place. 

Then Zeke marshalled his party into the cabin. 
The last to enter was the tall, sheeted figure with 
sparkling eyes seen through holes in a ghostly 
mask. Millie was speechless and ready to fall. 

‘Tek a seat on de flo’, Mr. Sperrit,’”’ said Zeke, 
solemnly, motioning to a place in front of the 
fire. ‘Millie, dis yer is a sho-nough sperrit—a 
ha’nt. He come fum out’n de woods an’ tuk his 
stan’ in front o’ my cabin. He stood dere fur fo’ 
hours on a stretch, wid not so much as lif’ his 
lill finger. Atter while I went out dere ter ’im, I 
did.”’ 

Zeke heard a low, smothered giggle from a 
crack in the wall, and put his hand over his 
mouth to hide a smile that was playing havoc 
with his enforced gravity. 

**Yessum, I went out ter ’im, I did, an’ I axed 
*im whut he wuz atter. Well, suh, he aint open 


aint I heerd you say, kase I is nussed ’er an’ all| you hatter set in yo’ cabin-do’ lak dis all day | his mouf no mo’n he is now, but he des p’int lak 


’at, L is ter stay wid you tell I die? No, suh, I’m 
yer, en yer I’m gwine stay tell de Gre’t Marster | 


calls me fum up on high.”’ 


long. 
“Sometimes in de night I dreams ‘at Judas is a- | 
settin’ out in de ya'd a-pickin’ on his banjer; but 


|a white sign-pos’ to’ds dis cabin. Den I said, 


‘Does you want ter see we-all’s Millie?’ An’ he 
des bowed his haid. So I made ’em all git up an’ 


“I don’t want you, never fear, old woman!’’ | w’en I wakes it’s des’ de blacksmif wid his anvil, | put on dere clothes an’ come ‘long, kase ef you is 
said the trader, half-touched and much embar-/ an’ anurrer day is "bout ter begin. Sometime, | gwine be tuk off we all want ter see you an’ say 


rassed. 
“No,” said Gramling, in a husky voice, as he | 
turned his face toward the wide reach of fields to | 


all.’ 


The master could find no words to express the 


| marster, I des’ want ter die an’ be thoo wid it | good-by. It’s a gre’t pity marster’s gone.” 


‘Mercy ! mercy !”’ cried Millie, quivering, hold- 


| ing her gown together at the neck. “Tek it 


wipe a tear from his eye without being seen.' sympathy the old slave’s words had roused in| away! tek it away, Zeke!”’ 
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But Zeke had something else in view. The 
sheeted form was now crouched down on the 
floor, and Zeke began to thump on his banjo, 
playing a slow, wailing air to which his sons, 
daughters and wife moved rhythmically round 
the room. Aunt Clarissa began to shake her 
sides in a sort of waddling dance, and sing in 
tones of mock despair : 

“Oh my, oh my! whut’s come, whut’s come at 
las’.”’ 

Round and round they swung, with many a 
doleful mutter and moan and woful glance at 
quaking Millie, who leaned against the wall as 
far from the figure as she could get. Now and 
then a bent form in an overcoat would shoot past 
the door with a smothered laugh, or pause to 
peep through a crack between the mud-daubed 
logs. 

At last a soft whistle sounded outside, and 
Zeke led his family from the cabin. With a cry 
of terror Millie started to follow them, but was 
met in the door by her master. 

‘Millie !”’ 

‘‘Marster, thank God!’’ 

‘What is this?’ He was now in the cabin 
beside her, and was pointing to the man in white. 

“I don’t know! Zeke an’ ’em all fotch it yere 
des’ now. It’s a ghos’, I reckon!” 

‘Nonsense! Do you see nothing familiar about 
the way it sits there ?”’ 

‘‘Marster,’’ she said, in a low, cautious whis- 
per, pointing her trembling hand at a ragged | 
brogan which protruded from the sheet, ‘“‘marster, 
ez sho ez you born, dat foot look lak Judas’s 
foot!” 

The master smiled. 

“Take off that sheet,’’ he said, stepping to the 
figure. 


roar like the sound of gathering waters, nearly 
the entire surface of the lake was lifted up by the 
action of some powerful internal force, and its | 
| whole radiant mass rose three times in one glo- 
rious upward burst to a height of six hundred 
feet.” 


~~ 
or 





LESSON OF GROWTH. 


Perfect growth by little shows ; 
He who hastes shall lose by speed 
He who clutches mar by greed ; 
He who hurries spoils his deed. 


—Selected. 
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For the Companion. 


LARGE GAME. 


A year or two ago I was employed in some special | 
work in India which had to be carried out in the 
middle of the hot weather, and in a wild part of the 
country, where we camped for weeks together in 
different parts of a great forest. 

It was terribly hot work during the day, but there 
were compensating advantages. The nights were 
cool, our work was interesting and lay among fine 
hills, and there was plenty of shooting to be had on | 
an off day, the game varying from jungle cock to | 
tiger, bear, leopard, and deer of many kinds. Then | 
there were two of us together, and Smithson was as | 
good a fellow and stanch sportsman as ever pulled a 
trigger. We had between us a large camp, and what 
with our elephants, horses, bullocks, camels and men, 
we covered a large piece of land. 

On one occasion we were camped on a long, low, 
narrow spur of a hill that ran out for a considerable 
distance into a large expanse of wheat fields that 
lay about twenty-five to thirty feet below us. Other 
spurs projected here and there, forming deep bays. 
Some of these spurs were covered with dense forest, 
while the particular one on which we were camped 
was adorned with a planted grove of mango-trees, 








Two black hands struggled to remove the pins 
from the disguise. It fell to the floor, and Judas, | 
with a sickly smile, stood before his wife. 

“Oh, it’s Judas!’ exclaimed Aunt Millie. 

The two black people stood facing each 
other, hardly knowing how to act in the pres- 
ence of their master. Tears of great joy 
rolled down their cheeks. 

“Good-night,’’ Gramling said, huskily, and 
stepped out into the moonlight. 

Aunt Millie and Judas put more pine on 
the fire and drew their chairs near it, and sat 
and talked the night out with their gray heads 
close together. They talked of trouble, of 
pain, of their dreams during their long 
separation, and of joy now that they were 
together. 

Judas told his wife how much he had 
learned about farming, and that he knew he 
could show his master how to make his 
plantation pay. There had been no one to 
manage since Mr. Gramling had lost heart at 
the death of his wife and child, and every- 
thing had been going to waste. But he would 
stir the negroes up and show them what had 
to be done. 

Indeed, Judas proved a godsend to the 
Gramling estate. He put new life into every- 
thing. Every slave on the place, following 
Judas’s example, vied with his fellows in 
seeing how much he could do toward the gen- 
eral good of the plantation. The fences were 
repaired, the cabins made more comfortable; 
more land was put into cultivation, and before 
long Mr. Gramling found himself out of debt, and 
once more on the road to substantial prosperity. 


Witt N. Haren. 
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MOUNT LOA. 


_ The gigantic cone of Mount Loa, as Professor 
Dana tells us, in describing Hawaiian volcanoes, | 
easily ‘leads the world” in the amount of its | 
eruptive work. In fifty years it has had at least | 
eight eruptions, and several of its lava streams | 
have reached from twenty to thirty-five miles in | 
length. The lava is very liquid, and flows with 
great speed. 

The comparatively peaceful way in which these 
vast torrents of fire appear from fissures in the 
mountain-side, is in strong contrast with the pro- 
jectile action which distinguishes the summit 
crater. Thesé stupendous geysers of liquid lava 
throw the fiery fluid to heights occasionally reach- 
ing a thousand feet, and continue to do so for 
weeks atatime. At one of these eruptions Miss 
Isabella Bird, the well-known traveller, was at 
the summit, and thus describes the spectacle : 

‘For the most part, its floor was an area of 





| whatever my dream might be, the screams were real. 


which threw a refreshing shade by day, and at night 
sheltered our tents from the heavy dews. 
Smithson and I had our tents near the point of the 





over before I had picked myself up and thoroughly 
realized where I was. Loud were the excited com- 
ments of the men around us, and louder the laughter 


with which Smithson and I exploded as the utter | 


ludicrousness of the scene came up before us. 

However, it was chilly, so I joined Smithson in his 
mud hut, and, making up the best impromptu bed we 
could, the men went back to their sleeping places 
and gradually all quieted down. 

Next morning we made a careful search, and found 
by the marks left that the tiger had evidently chased 
the bear up to the camp; that the bear had taken 
refuge in the camp as apparently the lesser evil of 
the two, and had run blindly round it till she came 
across my tent door, which she possibly thought was 
a friendly cave where she would be safe. 

The inside of that tent, when the canvas was lifted, 
wasasight! The bed was in little bits, not having 
been made for so heavy and restless an occupant as 
the iady who had rushed upon it so suddenly during 
the night. 
top of my box crushed in. 
basin had escaped uninjured. 

We dressed, and after taking a cup of tea, started 
with our guns and half a dozen men of the forest 
tribes to find our visitors of the night if possible. 

The track was easy to follow. It led across the 
wheat fields into rough, stony ground covered with 
long grass, and over a rocky hillside to the edge of 
a tremendous precipice overhanging the ‘‘Demon’s 
Ravine.” Here the tiger had overtaken the bear, and 
a scuffle had taken place. Blood and trampled grass 
showed that, but the only tracks that could be discov- 
ered leading away from the place were those of the 
tiger. The bear must have gone over the precipice. 

A long trudge round took us to the bottom, and 
there, some five hundred feet below where the tiger 
had caught her, was the bear, a shapeless mass. 

She was a large, old female. Her skin was a good 
deal damaged by the rough experiences of the close 
of her life, but there was enough to make a highly 
prized, if not very handsome, memento of as dis- 
turbed a night as one would care to pass. 

Getting up to the table-land again, we followed the 
mark of the tiger; but he had travelled far, and we 


Strangely enough, the 

















BUFFALO TIGER-HUNTERS. 


promontory. He slept ina rough little three-roomed | 
mud house, and I in a small “sleeping pal,” a tent 

with just room enough for a bed, a washstand and a 
box. Our day tents were close by, and the men and | 
animals were all farther up the spur, in leaf huts | 


| and small tents. 


About ten o’clock one night we turned in, and 
after placing my gun and a few cartridges of big shot 
handy to my bed, I turned down the wick of my lan- 
tern and went to sleep. 

I dreamed that some one was being murdered, and 
was shrieking loudly for assistance. Scream followed 
scream, till at last I dimly awoke to the fact that, 


I was very tired, and had the noise stopped, I 
should probably have dropped off again; but the 
screams were just then redoubled, and came nearer 
and nearer. They were loud and shrill, and evidently | 
proceeded from some creature in dire fright. 

I now perceived that they were not human cries, 
and I jumped up, turned up the light, placed it in 
front of me close to the doorway of my tent, and 
stood with my gun ready loaded, for the creature was 
apparently coming straight toward me through the 
darkness of the night, and my only chance of seeing | 
it in the thick shade of the trees was its coming 
within the circle of light from the lantern. 

Suddenly an almost naked black figure, with a 
spear in its hand, dashed up to me, shouting, “Look 





solid black lava, but at one end there was a 
fountain of yellow fire, one hundred and fifty feet 
broad, which played in several united but inde- | 
pendent jets, to a height of one hundred and fifty | 
to three hundred feet. When we were within two 

miles of the crater warnings of this activity were | 
apparent in a distant, vibrating roar; and when 


we reached the crater edge, the sound became like | short notice, screaming, plunging wildly about with 
| 


that of the ocean rising and falling. 


“At night the lake was, for the most part, in a | 


white heat, and its surface was agitated by waves 
of white-hot lava about the fountain at the centre. 
Through the rest of the crater the projecting 
ledges were thrown into bold relief by reflected 
light, and by numerous dashes and lines of fire 
from apertures and crevices. 

“At one time the jets, after long playing at a 
height of three hundred feet, suddenly became 
quite low, and for a few seconds there were cones 
of fire wallowing in a sea of light. Then, with a 


out, sahib, lookout! The bear’s coming!’ 

I moved a little on one side, when, with a loud 
scream of mingled rage and fright, a great dark mass 
rushed past straight into my tent. 

Down came the frail shelter. I was dragged down 
by one of the ropes, both barrels of my gun went off 
in the fall, and there was the bear, making herself as 
uncomfortable and angry as she well could on such 


he tent over her, and a dozen men shouting and 
| laughing around. 

Smithson came up with his rifle and fired into the 
heap. A couple of men with spears prodded into it, 
| when suddenly out popped the bear, and fled down 
| the hillside. She had entirely lost her head from 
| fright, and no wonder. 
| Half a dozen men rushed after her, but were 

brought to a speedy standstill by a loud roar, unmis- 
| takably the roar of a tiger—a loud, snarling roar. 

The poor bear yelled louder than ever, and away 

went the two beasts into the darkness. 
| The whole affair from the moment of Mrs. Bruin’s 
| appearance had not lasted three minutes, and was all 





lost it about eleven o’clock. However, two days 
afterward Smithson, who was out alone, came across 
a tiger unexpectedly and shot him. The beast died 
tamely and was, probably, the same animal that had 
been the cause of our excitement two nights earlier. 

Such incidents as this of the larger wild beasts 
fighting with each other are, though not frequent, 
far from unknown. About three years before the 
occurrence that I have just related, Smithson was 
out with a friend who shot a tiger. They found a 
quantity of flesh and bear’s hair in its stomach, and 
ascertained that the people of a neighboring village 
had distinctly heard the noise of the beasts quarrel- 
ling, and had seen the traces of the fight and found 
parts of the bear lying about. 

A wild boar, when roused to anger, is a terrible 
beast, and well-authenticated instances show that he 
is more than a match for a full-grown tiger. 

Though the unfortunate bear whose tragic end I 
have related had the worst of it all through, I have 
been assured by native sportsmen that a big male 
bear is able at times to beat off a tiger. The tiger is 
an extremely fierce and cruel beast, but the bear and 
the boar are, no doubt, pluckier animals. 

The half-wild buffaloes that are kept in large herds 
by the Gaolis of the Central Provinces and of the 
neighboring districts of Hyderabad and Central India 
will, at times, furnish individuals that do not hesi- 
tate to meet a tiger in fair fight, and sometimes prove 
victorious. These buffaloes are also able to act in 
unison for the common defence. 

A good instance was furnished to me by Smithson, 
who had himself witnessed it. He had wounded a 
tiger slightly, and had for some time been cautiously 
following it up, when he saw a herd of ten full-grown 
buffaloes, all cows, with some calves near them, 
moving about in an excited manner on a hillside half 
a mile away from him. 

Watching them closely, Smithson saw that the 
tiger that he had wounded was also on the hillside 
and that was the reason why the buffaloes were so 
much disturbed. Smithson wished to push on at 
once and try to overtake the beast, but the men with 
him suggested that it was a good opportunity to Wwit- 
ness an uncommon sight and that, if he wished it, 
the buffaloes should be set on the tiger. 

He consented, much interested in what might 
result. A few words were shouted across to an old 
woman who was in charge of the herd. She spoke 
to the buffaloes and in a few minutes Smithson saw 
the whole herd, headed by a wiry old cow, attack the 
tiger, which fled incontinently before them, 


The washstand was smashed up, and the | 


| They turned him thrice and then ran into him, toss- 
| ing him about and giving him a very bad quarter of 
| an hour, when he managed to scramble upon a soli- 
tary high stone. There he lay very sick, and received 
| a fatal bullet from the gun of a native subordinate 
who was out with Smithson. 

The panther of Central and Southern India is, on 
the whole, a more dangerous animal than the tiger. 
He will keep away as long as possible when pursued, 
and is an adept at hiding himself. 

He is smaller than the tiger, but, unlike him, can 
climb trees with ease, moves with far greater activity, 
springs high straight off the ground and is endowed 
| with great strength and surpassing ferocity. When 

brought to bay, or forced into the open, or made 
| angry by wounds, he puts forth all his powers of 
attack and displays a courage which is greater than 
that of a tiger. 

When a panther takes to man-eating he becomes a 
veritable scourge, and shows an absolute contempt 
for the presence of men, venturing by daylight into 
villages and not leaving till he has secured his prey. 

The following true tale shows that courage and 
pluck of a high order are by no means wanting among 
natives of India. Indeed, with the exception of 
| some unwarlike races, such as the Bengali, no Eng- 

lishman who has had much to do with the many 
races of India, especially those in the north, centre 
| and west of the country, and with the forest tribes 
| throughout it, will fail to confess that he has found 
| many fine fellows among them, whom he counts 
| among friends who will stand by him in the hour of 
| danger or distress. 

I know a man, a Gond from the Central Provinces, 
| one whose face and figure show him to be one of the 
| aboriginal races, with no admixture of Hindoo blood 
in his veins. He and his fellows are masters of 
woodcraft and of the knowledge of the habits of wild 
beasts. But they had for generations, till British 
rule released them, been held down, and reading and 
| writing were unknown to them. 
| This man one day took work under the Forest 
| Department as a laborer in making roads. He was 
| soon found to have a wonderful eye for country and 
gradients; to be, in fact, a born engineer. 

He became a ganger; taught himself to read 
and write and is now drawing a comfortable sal- 
ary. Like almost all Gonds, he was fond of drink, 
and one day, during a drunken squabble, he was 
beaten by his own gang. The next morning he 
became keenly alive to the shame that attached 
to him, and he has from that date—it was years 
ago—abstained entirely from all strong drink. 

Some years ago this man’s village was much 
troubled by a panther which, beginning by taking 
dogs and goats, grew bolder and more cunning 
by success. At length it carried off a baby, and 
two days afterward killed a young woman who 
was returning alone, late in the evening, from a 
well outside the village. 

The community owned no firearms, and there 
was no European Sahib near enough to be sum- 
moned to aid. So five of the villagers, headed 
by my friend, determined to kill the panther. 

Attempts to trap him failed, and they deliber- 
ately adopted the resolution to wait till he had 
retreated into his cave, a deep hollow high up in 
a river bank, and to follow him in and kill him. 
This they actually did, armed with nothing: but 
their small axes. All five were badly hurt, but 
they killed the panther. 

G. J. VAN SOMEREN. 
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For the Companion. 


WHERE RAILROADS GO. 


It is nearly a century since Oliver Evans, of 
Philadelphia, traversed the streets of that city 
with a*steam wagon which he called the “‘Orak- 

ter Amphibolos.” It was in 1813 that he published a 
little volume in which he made this prophecy : 

“The time will come when people will travel in 
stages moved by steam engines from one city to 
another, almost as fast as birds can fly, fifteen or 
twenty miles an hour. A carriage will set out from 
Washington in the morning; the passengers will 
breakfast in Baltimore, dine at Philadelphia, and sup 
at New York the same day.” 

The language of the people of that day was more 
dignified than it is in our time, and it is doubtful if 
Oliver Evans was called a ‘‘crank,” although there 
were many who probably looked upon his “Orakter 
Amphibolos”’ as an invention of the evil one, and who 
regarded his prophecy as a mark of a mind not 
properly balanced. 

But the descendants of Evans have seen greater 
achievements in propulsion by steam than their 
ancestor dreamed of; and he would probably have 
shaken his head with incredulity if he had been told 
that the time would come when steam carriages would 
climb to the summit of mountain peaks and push 
their way in long, dark tunnels through the very 
bases of the mountains. 

The railroads of the Rocky Mountains present 
some of the most wonderful examples of skilful 
engineering in the world, and they carry passengers 
past scenery unsurpassed anywhere in grandeur. 

Even those who have gone through the Grand 
Cafion of the Arkansas in Colorado on the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railroad, and have been awed by its 
silent and gloomy splendor, may not know that before 
the railroad was built the narrow river filled the space 
between the rocky walls so that neither man nor 
beast could enter. There was not even a footpath by 
the river’s brink, and no boat could navigate its shal- 
low but turbulent waters, which were choked with 
mighty boulders. 
| The construction of the Denver and Rio Grande 

Railroad was begun in 1870. It was a mighty under- 
| taking. Entering the caiion from the little town of 
Cafion City, at its mouth, one is almost immediately 
| shut in by two nearly perpendicular walls, rising now 
| and then more than two thousand feet. 

The road-bed in some places is cut out of the solid 
| rock; in others it lies on rocky grades made in the 
|river-bed. At times the laborers were lowered by 
| ropes from the high walls above to drill and quarry 
| and blast out a line for the road, and in the entire 

canon, which is about eight miles in length, hardly 

forty feet of the track lie in a straight line. 
| The road winds around sharp curves under great 
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evectanging rocks; it crosses and re-crosses the | is another railroad running along the top of this | General Menendez was taken suddenly ill, and 


noisy little stream, made narrower and noisier by 


the road-bed which has encroached on a right of | 


way that was never before disputed. 

Out and in the train goes among the deep 
shadows and the “tumbled rock piles, grim and 
red,’’ of the 
Royal Gorge — 
a part of the 
cafion about 
two miles long, 
where the cul- 
mination of 
rugged moun- 
tain grandeur | 












| lonesome mountain in the wilderness ?”’ 

Then he is told by some fellow-passenger, prob- | 

| ably with a smile, that he is crossing the track 

| that he himself has just ridden over. The road | 
has made a loop upon itself; and while the train, | 
in making the circuit of this loop, has not pro-| 
gressed at all toward its destination, it has risen 
a good many feet higher toward the summit which 
it must climb before it starts on its descent. 

If Colorado and California are the States where | 
atrial railways abound, West Virginia may well | 
be called the State of railroads under ground. 
The roads of that State have a remarkable ten- | 
dency to go through the mountains. A single | 

railroad, the Baltimore and Ohio, has forty- | 
four tunnels on its line, most of which are | 
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died that same night or the next day. No doubt 
he was murdered, but whether the crime is or is 
not to be laid to the charge of the partisans of 
Zaldivar, who at the same time broke out in open 
rebellion, cannot be known. 

General Ezeta seized upon the power in Salva- 





dor, in behalf of those who were opposed to the 


union, and undertook the double task of putting | 


down the Zaldivar insurrection and opposing the 
attempt of Guatemala. 

Ezeta sent word to Barillas, the President of 
Guatemala, that the agreement made by Menendez 
would not be carried out by the new government, 
and Barillas at once sent an army to the frontier 


voting, to be counted, except one or two who 
stayed behind to watch proceedings. 

For nearly three weeks this practice was con- 
tinued. During all that time the Republicans 
were doing what they could to procure the attend- 
ance of their absent members. At last they suc- 
ceeded, a quorum was made consisting wholly of 
Republicans, and the long-pending election case 
was decided in favor of the Republican contes- 
tant. 

This, as we have said, is the newest form of 
“obstruction’’ to legislation. Apparently it is a 
completely successful evasion of the new rule 
which permits the counting of a quorum, and has 
already suggested the invention of some means 


of Salvador to compel Salvador to submit. Ezeta | to overcome the successful minority. 


also raised an army and met the Guatemalans, | 


Upon any reasonable view of government and 


in West Virginia. ‘The trains upon this road 
seem to be scarcely out of one tunnel before 






who were defeated on Salvadorian territory on | the duty of legislators, persistent obstruction to 
July 20th, driven back across the boundary, and | the point of preventing the transaction of busi- 





and magnificence is reached. One 
wonders if there are any limitations 
to the achievements of modern rail- 
road engineering when trains go easily 
and speedily through places once in- 
accessible to man or beast. 

Another line of mountain railroad of 
great interest is the La Veta Pass line, that 
runs over the Sangre de Christo mountain 
range. Here an elevation of nearly twenty- 
four hundred feet is reached in thirteen 
miles, and at one point the grade is more 
than two hundred feet to the mile for a 
distance of three miles. 

Before the Pass is reached the Spanish 
Peaks are seen rising above the other moun- 
tain summits to heights of twelve and 
thirteen thousand feet. They stand apart 
from the other summits, rugged and ma- 
jestic. 

The Denver and South Park line of 
railroad, reaching to the Gunnison country, 
passes through a tunnel seventeen hundred 


they are into another. ; 
We must, however, go out of the United 
States, but not away from American soil, 


to find the most 
remarkable railroad 
tunnelling, in some 
respects, in the world. 
In Peru, on the Lima 
and Oroya Railroad, 
there are sixty tun- 
nels on one hundred 
miles of railroad ; and 
here we find a great 


thousand feet long, 
which is more than 
fifteen thousand feet 


two miles higher up 
in the air than either 
of the famous Alpine 
tunnels, the St. Gott- 


tunnel, almost four |- 


above tide - water— | 


afterward defeated several times in a series of 
running fights. : 

Each government was making strenuous efforts 
to increase its force, with a view to resuming hos- 


| tilities, when the United States and Mexico suc- | 


ceeded in persuading the hostile republics to con- 
| sent to arbitration. Peace was nominally restored, 
|though nothing was settled, by an agreement 
| which was signed on the 27th of August. 
| The only fact that can be deduced from all that 
has occurred in Central America this year is, 
| that Salvador is unwilling to be swallowed up by 
| Guatemala; and the date when the next war will 
break out can be told with reasonable certainty 
by any one who knows when Guatemala will 
| make the next attempt to draw Salvador, forcibly 
| or by intrigue, into union. 


} & 
| _ 





For the Companion. 


RECLAIMED. 


Where once there was a waste of desert sand, 
Now fertile gardens gladden all the land. 


Where the fierce simoon o’er the desert blew, 
Now falls at even heaven’s refreshing dew. 


Within a soul held long in error’s snare, 
Dwells a free spirit sanctified by prayer. 


Poor desert land! Poor soul by error claimed ! 
Once ye were lost, but now ye are reclaimed. 


Moses GAGE SHIRLEY. 


——_——$_+@>—___—___ 





OBSTRUCTION. 


A remarkable contest between the Republicans 
and the Democrats in the House of Representa- 
tives came to an end on the 23d of September. 
For nearly three weeks hardly any business had 


ness cannot be defended. This is true whether 
of the British Parliament or of the American 
Congress; whether of Irish Home Rulers, of 
Democrats, or of Republicans. 

Nevertheless all parties in every country prac- 
tise it whenever it seems that a political point is 
to be gained by so doing. Just now the Republi- 
cans are indignant against the Democrats on 
account of their conduct last month; but in 
former years Republicans have been as obstruc- 
tive as they could be; and should the wheel of 
political fortune turn around and again leave them 
in a minority, no doubt they will profit by the 
|lesson the Democrats have just been teaching 


| them. 

—-— ——+@r-—- 
| 
| 





“TAKING INTEREST.” 

“She,” said the manager of a great retail establish- 
ment, pointing. out the forewoman of one of the 
departments, ‘‘is the most successful of all the three 
hundred salespeople in the house. She began behind 
a small counter where different colored embroidering 
silks were sold, I observed that customers would 

ask for her, and if she was engaged would wait until 
| she was ready to serve them. 

“TIT wished to find out the reason for this, and 
| offered to bring another saleswoman to a patient 
| customer one day. 

| “*No, she said. ‘Miss Crale never forgets the 
| kind of silk which I use. She remembers the grade 
| and even the shade which I bought before. And she 
| takes such an interest in it!’ 

| “These two qualities—her memory of the prefer- 
; enees of her customers and her interest in them—have 
| made her the best saleswoman that we have ever 


| A daughter of a prominent Senator made his house 
the most popular resort in Washington a few winters 


been done, because the Republicans, who have the| «There are many women here,” said a friend, 
majority, could not secure the presence of a/| ‘more beautiful and more brilliant than Miss Dash, 
quorum. but she never forgets you or anything that concerns 
The Democrats had invented a new form of | you. After years of absence, if you go to her house, 
obstruction, which is so ingenious and effective she will remember that you take three lumps of sugar 
} that it deserves to be described in full. in your tea, that you dislike the color of yellow, and 
| Se J that your favorite songs are Scotch ballads. Itisa 
Every one knows that the Constitution requires | trifling quality, but certainly it gives her a wonderful 
a majority of members to constitute a quorum ' ¢)arm.” 
| of either branch of Congress, and that, up tothe! No quality will strengthen the influence of a sister, 
| present Congress, it has always been held that | a wife or a mother so much in her home as this per- 
| this means that a majority shall not only be pres- sistent remembrance of the little likes and dislikes 
ent, but vote on the pending question; but the | = those about her, with a hearty effort to indulge 


feet long, at the great height of eleven hard and the Mont 
thousand feet. What a victory over natural | Cenis. With railroads in the air, under ground 
obstacles this means can only be understood by | and under water, it seems hard to find any place 
those who have gone over this line of road. where they do not go. 
Passengers glancing out of the car windows | 
hold their breath in places where the train seems | 
clinging to the mountain wall thousands of feet | 
above the dark and gloomy cajions below. One 
cannot help thinking of the frightful result if a 
wheel should leave the track, or one of the over- 
hanging rocks should come crashing down. 


J. L. Harsovur. 
+o» 


LITTLE ONES. 


Glad as a bird on the wing ; 
Easily grieved or Fy 

A tender and delicate thin, 

Is the innocent heart of a child. 


—Rebecca Ruth Pierce. them 





But few mishaps really occur on these seem- 
ingly dangerous lines, although trains have some- 
times been saved from accident by stopping in | 
that indefinable space spoken of as “the nick of | 
time.” 

One may ride many miles on these wonderful 
railroads without seeing a house, and the stations 
are often many iiles apart. The ‘“‘towns’”’ and 
‘cities,’ when reached, often consist of a single | 
house. } 

I remember one such “city” away up on the) 
summit of a mountain ten thousand feet high. 
The engine behind which I rode went panting and | 
puffing up to it one bright day in June ten years | 
ago. The last mile of the ascent was a noble pull | 
up the steep and flinty side of the mountain. 

Whirling suddenly around a curve, the ascent 
became less abrupt, and we stopped before a tiny | 
station, painted bright blue, standing on a bit of | 
level ground a few feet square. There were bright 
red calico curtains with white lace borders at the 
windows, in which were plants in bloom. Through 
the open door one caught a glimpse of a tidy little 
room, with a bright rag carpet on the floor, and 
with walls covered with gay picture-cards. 

A tidy little woman, too, with the whitest of 
aprons and the starchiest of calico dresses, came | 
to the door, on the step of which a splendid old | 
Maltese cat lay asleep in the sunshine. A canary 
sang shrilly within, and just before we went on | 
our way a curly-headed baby came creeping across | 
the floor, and was caught up in its mother’s arms 
to wave us a good-by with one of its chubby 
hands. 

In another moment we were rushing down the 
mountain-side to the gloomy gulch below, leaving 
far behind us that pretty picture of home life in 
the sunshine of the height#* 

Perhaps railroads go to more remarkable places 
in Colorado than in any other State in the Union; 
but in California there are railroad wonders 
scarcely less noteworthy. 

The passenger who, for the first time, climbs 
the Tehachapi Summit Pass on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad is astonished, after he has left 
behind him the level lands of the San Joaquin 
valley, and is scaling veritable mountain heights, 


to find the train crossing another railroad track, | 





though at a height considerably above it. ‘‘Can and for his disloyalty had been for five years in | 


it be possible,”’ the passenger asks, ‘‘that there | 


cnn aistinies 
SALVADQR AND GUATEMALA. 


Notwithstanding the nearness to us of the Cen- 
tral American republics, the intricacies of their 
politics, their revolutions and their wars are but 
little known in this country. It will help to an 
understanding of the whole question if we say 
that the key to all that has occurred or is likely 
to occur there, except where personal ambitions 
are the cause, is the attempt, made on the one 
side and resisted on the other, to reunite these 
republics in one government. 

There was such a union soon after the separation 
from Spain, but it was dissolved in 1839, and 
every effort to restore it has been unsuccessful. 
Guatemala, the largest of the republics, has natu- 
rally been the leader of the union party, and Sal- 
vador, which is next largest in population, though 
territorially the smallest of the group of repub- 
lics, has been the leader of the opposition to a 
central government. 

An attempt at forcible union was made by 
Guatemala in 1863, and another in 1885, in the 
latter of which General Barrios, one of the ablest 
men Central America has ever produced, lost his 
life. Both attempts were unsuccessful. 

Guatemala usually begins by securing the con- 
sent of the President of Salvador to the union; 
but as soon as the people of Salvador learn what 
is proposed, they expel the unfaithful ruler from 
the country, and raise an army to oppose Guate- 
mala. 

This was the course of events in the late war 
between these two republics. General Menendez, 
who had led the Salvadorians in the war against 
Barrios, became first dictator and afterward legal 
President of Salvador. The election was in 1887. 
A year later he was won over by Guatemala, and 
in 1889 was persuaded to sign an agreement to 


| bring his own country, with Honduras, into union 


with Guatemala. 
On the 22d of June last there was a great ban- 
quet in the city of San Salvador, to celebrate the 


anniversary of the overthrow of Zaldivar and the | 


accession of Menendez. This Zaldivar was the 
President who had been won over by Barrios, 


exile and disgrace. During the June banquet 


Speaker of this House of Representatives, Mr. 
| Reed, decided that a member who was in the 
Chamber was present, although he did not vote. 

The new rules of the body adopt this principle, 
and when the yeas and nays are called and a 
quorum has not voted, the presence of enough 
members who are in the hall but not voting to 
complete the-quorum is noted by the Clerk, and 
their names are entered on the Journal. This is 
what has come to be known as “counting a 
quorum.”’ 

The Republicans had increased their majority 
since organizing the House of Representatives by 
declaring that certain Democrats whose right to 

| seats was disputed were not elected, and giving 
their places to the contesting members of their 
own party. About the first of September another 
of these contested elections was taken up for de- 
cision. When a vote was to be taken, nearly 
every Democratic member went out of the Cham- 
ber into the lobby. 

It has been a very long session—the longest but 
one in the history of the country, that of 1849-50. 
The members were wearied by their long labors, 
and many of them were absent.—either sick, or 
resting at home, or engaged in looking after their 
own political prospects. It seemed to be, and the 
Democrats believed it was, impossible for the 
Republicans to get back to Washington a full 
quorum of theirown members. Accordingly they 
adopted a course which would prevent the transac- 
tion of any business until the Republicans should 
have enough of their own members in attendance 
to do business. 

There is, however, a process known as “a call 
of the House.”” When it is found that a quorum 
is not present the names of all the members are 
called, and the sergeant-at-arms is sent to compel 
the presence of absentees, who may be arrested 
by him and brought forcibly into the chamber. 

When, therefore, a call of the House was ordered 
the Democratic members came flocking back into 
the hail, and answered to their names. There 
was now a quorum, and proceedings under the 
‘call’? were stopped. But as soon as the clerk 
began to call the roll for ayes and noes upon the 
pending question, the Democrats filed out of the 
hall in haste. Only Republicans answered to 
their names, and they did not constitute a quorum ; 

, hor were there any Democrats present, but not 


Surely every woman should try to strengthen her 
influence in the field in which God has set her to work. 
Some of them may complain that they have no 
memory for trifles, nor a*keen sympathy with the 
wants or feelings of others. As a rule, this is be- 
cause they are exclusively occupied with their own 
wants and feelings. 

Put Self out of your heart, and you will be sur- 
| prised to find how large and warm a tenement it is! 





set eerie 


SIX THINGS. 


The chief guide at Lauterbrunnen in Switzerland 
gives to each Alpine climber before he sets forth on 
his perilous journey an alpenstock and a half-dozen 
words of warning. 

May not The Companion give to its boy and girl 
friends a few practical hints to use on their upward 
journey? 

Six things which a boy ought to know: 

First. That a quiet voice, courtesy and kind acts 
are as essential to the part in the world of a gentle- 
man as of a gentlewoman. 

Second. That roughness, blustering and even fool- 
hardiness are not manliness. The most firm and 
courageous men have usually been the most gentle. 

Third. That muscular strength is not health. 

Fourth. That a brain crammed only with facts is 
not necessarily a wise one. 

Fifth. Phat the labor impossible to the boy of 
fourteen will be easy to the man of twenty. 
| Sixth. That the best capital fora boy is not money, 
| but a love of work, simple tastes and a heart loyal to 
| his friends and his God. 
| Six things which a girl ought to know: 

First. That drawling tones, languishing eyes, or 
| an affected manner will never deceive any one into 
| the belief that she has a gentle nature. 

Second. That while the best unguents, depilato- 
| ries and cosmetics may fail in affecting her beauty, 
| every secret thought and hidden emotion will leave 
an indelible mark upon her face which he that runs 
may read. 

| Third. That the true gentlewoman, like every 
other jewel of great price, never thrusts herself into 
view. Neither her clothes, her voice nor her man- 
| ner challenge public notice. 

Fourth. That the girl with whom young men romp 
and flirt is not the one whom they choose when they 
wish to marry. 

Fifth. That as God has prepared woman and sent 
her into the world, to be a wife and mother, she 
should look forward to those conditions of life, not 
with silly and vulgar jests, but with reverent, earnest 
, effort to fit herself for them. 
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Sixth. That the ‘‘old maid’ may find for herself a 
work and position as noble as that of any other 
woman. 

These hints may help both boys and girls to reach 
surer standing ground on the heights of life. 


— 4 


YANKEE SHREWDNESS. 


In these days, when cities are springing from the 
soil in the South and West and North, and even in 
the more thickly settled East, it is interesting to re- 
call the story of the purchase of a part of the land 
upon which the thriving Massachusetts city of Lowell 
was built many years ago. 

The account ran that when the prospect of forming 
a large manufacturing town on the Merrimack was 
in contemplation, a young engineer, who was also 
fond of sporting, was sent to view the water privi- 
lege carefully, and to inquire as to prices of land in 
the vicinity. He went with his hunting and fishing- 
tackle, and obtained board in a farmer’s house. 

After spending some time in looking at the falls, 
the canal and the grounds, with occasional fowling 
and fishing, he told the farmer one evening that he 
liked the place, and thought he should be pleased to 
come and live there, and ended by asking: 

“What will you take for your farm?” 

“JT don’t want to sell,”? answered the farmer. “I 
am satisfied here, but I would take twice what it is 
worth. It’s worth fifteen hundred dollars, and I 
won’t sell for less than three thousand dollars.” 

“That’s too much,” said the engineer. “I can’t 
give that.” 

“You need not,” the farmer replied, smiling. 

The engineer went on with his sporting, and, having 
received instructions, in a few days took up the talk. 

“Well, I have made up my mind that I should like 
to live here, and I will give you three thousand 
dollars for your farm.”’ 

“Oh, well, as to that,” answered the farmer, “you 
did not take my farm when I offered it, and I will 
not sell it now for less than six thousand dollars.” 

“You are joking!’ exclaimed the engineer. 

“Not at all,” the farmer replied, “and I shall not 
continue my offer more than twenty-four hours.” 

The next day the engineer took the farm for six 
thousand dollars. 

After the deed was passed and the money paid, the 
purchaser asked what reason the farmer had to 
double the price of his farm, and insist upon that or 
nothing. 

“Well, I will tell you,” answered the former owner. 
“A day or two after I offered the farm for three thou- 
sand dollars, I saw two men on the other side of the 
river sitting on a rock and talking. They got up, and 
one went up the river and the other down, and after 
some time they returned, and seemed in earnest con- 
versation for half an hour or more. 

“T didn’t know what it meant, but I thought some- 
thing was in the wind, and I made up my mind that 
if you asked me again to sell, I would double the 
price, and I did,” he continued, holding up the roll of 
bills. 

— ee - 


ROMAN RECKONING. 


The Roman method of writing numbers was simple 
and easy enough, although it took more space than 
the Arabic for most numbers, and was correspond- 
ingly slow. If we write the date of the current year 
in the two forms, the difference will be plain—1890, 
MDCCCXC, while 1888 is MDCCCLXXXVIII. 

These capital letters were what the school-boys at 
Rome—there were no school-girls there—had to deal 
with in their arithmetic. We know that they carried 
tablets to school in their satchels, and that they used 
them as slates are now used. They also used their 
fingers much in practical work. Still, with their 
method of writing numbers, it is not easy to see how 
some of the processes were performed. 

Adding and subtracting were comparatively easy. 
Even here, though, our system has advantages. Let 
us add, say, 573-+-92=665; DLXXITII+-XCII=DCLXV. 
A moment's attention given to this will show how 
the work is done. In the number to be added the 
letter of highest value is to be looked for first. This 
C is to be written in its proper place in the sum. 
The position of X shows that the value of C was to 
be diminished by so much. We therefore leave out 
from the sum one X of the other term, and then 
gather the units into V. 

Subtraction was equally simple : DLXXITI—XCIHI= 
CCCCLXXXI. We begin with C, as before, and 
having subtracted that we then have to add the X. 
Any boy or girl can easily acquire expertness in add- 
ing and subtracting Roman numbers. 

Multiplying and dividing must have been more 
difficult. The difficulty was probably in changing the 
letters. We find that the pupils made strokes upon 
their slates to count up in the operation, as they 
counted their fingers at times. If we multiply the 
same numbers which we have already used, the work 
appears in this form: DLXXIII x XCII = LII- 
DCCXVI. 

Where they began or how they proceeded in this 
work is not easy to make out. We may be sure that 
the work was slow and tiresome, for after the cighth 
century of our era the Roman mode of writing num- 
bers went out of use in all calculations, and the 
Arabic system was everywhere adopted, though the | 
Arabs themselves were hated and despised as heartily 
as any people ever were. 





oe eee 
“MUTUAL.” | 


When Dickens set the example of misusing a good 
word by naming a novel “Our Mutual Friend,” he 
could hardly have foreseen to what further abuses 
the word “mutual”? would have been put, possibly as 
the result of his mistake. | 

One man cannot be the “mutual friend” of two | 
other men. Since the word signifies one thing “act- 
ing in return or correspondence to another,” things | 
are mutual only as between two objects. A frfend | 
who is the friend of two other people is their “com- | 
mon friend,” not their mutual friend. | 

Two persons may have a mutual liking or a mutual | 


| transporting mortar which makes it seem more like 


simply a common friend, and is in no sense ‘‘mutual’’ | 
to them. 

Where the misuse of a word like this may bring up 
is well indicated by a phrase which was not long ago 
employed by a certain public official in introducing a 
friend to another and « higher official. | 

“1 want you to treat this man as well as you can,” 
said the introducer, ‘because he’s a very mewchal | 
friend of mine!” : | 

Evidently he thought that “mutual” means “dear,” | 
just as some people think that “‘condign” punishment 
means very severe punishment, whereas the word | 
“condign” simply means suitable, fitted to the occa- | 
sion, and may be applied to a reward as properly as | 
to a punishment. 
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| 
WALKING-STICKS. | 


Nowadays there is hardly any limit to the kinds of | 
material used in walking-sticks. Formerly only a} 
few native woods and some foreign species were used. | 
Innovations in the style of walking-sticks and um- | 
brellas have been constantly introduced during the | 
last forty years, until their manufacture has become | 
quite an art and a business of considerable impor- 
tance. Natural sticks, that is, saplings of trees and | 
climbing plants, whose roots will form handles or 
knots, are most used. They are sometimes mounted 
with precious metals, onyx, jasper, marble, precious 
stones, ivory and horns of all kinds. 


The cultivation of sticks for the market has been 
taken up as a business at some places in continental 
Europe, and special attention is often paid to making 
the roots grow into shapely forms for the handles. 
A London manufacturing establishment, the floor 
space of which covers nearly an acre, has extensive 
storehouses filled with native and foreign sticks from 
which stock is drawn, as it is wanted from the shops. 

The sticks as they grow are often very crooked, and 
have to be straightened. A heap of sand is provided 
on the top of a hot stove, into which the sticks are 
plunged until they become pliable. 

The workman takes the crooked stick while it is | 
still hot and inserts it in a notch cut in a stout board, | 
placed at an angle inclined from him, where he bends | 
and strains it. When it has become perfectly straight | 
it is thrown down to cool, after which it becomes | 
rigid and permanent.in its lines. Heat is an impor- 
tant element in this matter, and produces different 
effects on the several kinds of wood, the degree of 
heat necessary to straighten one kind of stick being 
often sufficient to spoil another kind. 

The same power which makes a crooked stick 
straight is applied to make a straight one crooked; 
so we find that the rigid stems of bumboos, partridge 
canes, and all the various kinds of sticks that are 
required to be curled or twisted, are by the applica- | 
bm of heat made to assume almost any shape or 
orm. 





one 
SEEKING ‘“ DISRESPECT.” 


There is a kind of dignity—not the best—which re- 
quires constant nursing. It is found in all grades of 
society, in the coach and on the box, among whites 
and blacks. It is commonly more or less amusing to | 
lookers-on, as in this instance reported by the New 
York Sun: 





A colored man at Augusta, Ga., had been hired to 
drive acompany of New York and Boston gentlemen 
to a plantation five or six miles out of the city, and | 
was considerably impressed with the he ype of his | 
position. On the way he found the road somewhat | 
obstructed by an ox-cart which had broken down. 
There was plenty of room to pass, it is true, but he 
saw a chance to show off, and he drew rein and called | 
out, ‘You pusson dar!’’ | 

“What yo’ want?" answered the driver of the ox- | 
cart. 

“What yo’ distructin’ dis road fur?” 

“T haint. Pass on.” 

Yo’ move dat cart!” 

“Sha’n’t do it!” 

“Look a-heah, Moses, does yo’ reckon to desist | 
me?” 

“Gemmen,” said Moses, as he came nearer and re- 
moved his hat, “I wouldn’t done desist nobody, but I | 
leab it to yo’ if dar haint sagacity ’nough to rotate | 
dis keeridge past dat obstruction.’” 

The gentlemen decided that there was, and ordered | 
their Jehu to drive on. He obeyed, but turned to | 
explain : } 

“T knowed dar was, gemmen, but if yo’ doan’ dis. | 
respect some o’ dese country niggers, dey won’t dis- | 
respect yo’.” 
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MOONLIGHT AND BOTANY. 


There is no study which demands a greater amount 
of the time and attention of those who are even 
slightly interested in it than botany, and certainly 
there is no branch of knowledge which more quickly | 
repays its students for their labor and perseverance. 


A French botanist, M. Musset, has lately spent 
much time and made many experiments to discover 
whether moonlight affects plant growths in the same | 
manner which sunlight does. 

The wer of the sun to attract many plants to | 
such a degree that they are noticeably changed as to 
the direction in which they face, or the angle at 
which their stalks stand, is known to every one. e| 
has experimented with many different varieties of 
plants, — them poppies, geums, and the lychnis, 
or “Ragged Robin,” as it is more commonly called, | 
his experiments being made at the time of a full 
moon. 

The plants were arranged in such a way that sticks | 
marking accurately the angle at which each plant 
stood, were securely placed at the time of the moon’s 
rising, and new sticks were arranged at different 
times during the night. 

The experiments lately made by M. Musset proved 
beyond doubt the influence of moonlight upon the | 
movements at least of certain plants. 
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MORTAR BALLS. 


There is no hod-carrying in Japan, writes a corre. | 


spondent from Tokio. The natives have a method of | 
| 


play than work—to an on-looker. 


Three men were repairing the roof of a one-storv | 
building the other dav by resetting the heavy black | 
tiles in mortar. 

The mortar was mixed in a pile on the street. One 
man made this up into balls of about six pounds’ 
weight, which he tossed up to a man who stood ona 
ladder midwav hetween the roof and the ground. 
This man deftly caught the ball, and tossed it up to 
the man who stood on the roof. This was playing | 
ball to good purpose. : 


_—— ee 
AN EGOTIST. 


The definition of a heterodox person as “one whose 


| 


in their studies at school. 





Savage, King & Co., 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE S & K 


Silk & Worsted Underwear 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
THE FINEST COMBINATION OF MATERIALS FOR 


Health, Warmth & Durability. 


Once used will never be discarded. %5.00 per Gar- 
ment. Current funds insure prompt shipments. 


About Bird-Cages. No. 9. | 

A nice point is the Hendryx patent feed cups. When | 
in place the cup is held securely ; when removed the 

hard spring wire of which the cage is made springs | 
back into position, so that the bird cannot escape. [Adv. 








VASELINE. 


FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by mail, 
we will deliver, free of all charges, to any person in 
the United States, all of the following articles care- 
fully packed. 

One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline. ° ° 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade .  . l5c. 





One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream ° 15e. 
ne Cake of Vaseline CamphorIce . ; 10¢. TH E b6 RAVEN ” 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented . . 10c. 
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named. Chesebrough Manufacturing Company, FOR MEN. 
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double foot, heel and toe; will always keep a deep 
lack. Price, $2.00 per half dozen pairs. Money 
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age the ‘‘ Pitts- 
burgh”? Lamp. 
all it wants is fill- 
hing and wiping 
. \ Nonce a day and 
trimming once a week. 

So much for one year’s im- 
provement in lamps! 

We have a primer to send. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 
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Syphon, Automatic Bank Protector, Safety Lock Towel 
dolder, Combined Apple Corer and Slicer, Automatic 
Gas Extinguisher, etc., also our patent American Stu- 
dent Lamp, Conductors’ Punches and Lanterns, Rein 
Holder, Comb Cleaners, Corkscrews, etc., etc. 

These articles are all new inventions of great merit, 
and sell at sight to Farmers, Mechanics, Merchants, 
Bankers, and Housekeepers. Exclusive territory to 
energetic agents. Secure your territory at once before 
itistaken. For full particularsaddress _ 

Post & Company, Manufacturers, Cincinnati, 0, 
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: Largest Light. 
To Send a Two-cent Stamp for Samples of eo ae 
KING PHILIP Cambric. 
KING PHILIP Lawns. 3 m 
KING PHILIP Nainsook. | smoke. Smell. 
Also IMPERIAL Cambric. | 
Above Goods are unequalled for LADIES’, | ste ‘“ ge 
CHILDREN’S and INFANTS’ wear. | Burns all the Oil. 


Should be found on shelves of every re- , 
tailer in the United States. Flame does not creep up or run down. 


For $1.00 you can refit any lamp having a No. 2 or 3 
collar, with a handsome burner, giving the largest and 
best light of any made. Will send, pre-paid to any ad 


KING PHILIP MILLS dress on receipt of price. Address, 
Worth Street, New York. ’’ WALLACE & SON Ss, 


| Ansonia, Conn., or 29 Chambers St., N. Y. 








FOOD FOR THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 
CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 
PREPARED ACCORDING TO THE 

From the nerve- 
the brain of the Ox 
the WHEAT and 
Phosphite relieves 
follows excessive 
labor. It nourishes 
aids digestion and 
is the best restorer 
HUMAN SYSTEM. 
to weakened chil- 


FORMULA OF PROF. PERCY. 
giving principles of 
and the embryo of 
OAT. This Vital 
the prostration that 
study or mental 
the tired Brain. It 
promotes sleep. It 
of Vigor to the 
it imparts new life 
dren,and aids them 
Physicians have prescribed over ONE 
MILLION Packages. It is used by the world’s best BRAIN. WORKERS. 
A Vital Nutrient Phosphite, not a Laboratory Phosphate. 
“We have used and highly recommend Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites; 
it is not a secret remedy, the formula is on every bottle.’”’— Bishops 


Potter of New York and Stevens of Penn. President Mark Hopkins of 
Williams College, and many others. 


DRUGGISTS, OR BY MAIL, $1.00. 
Descriptive pamphlet with testimonials FREE, on application to 
F. CROSBY CoO., 56 WEST 25th STREET, NEW YO 





TAKEN WITH THE HARVARD CAMERA. 





This picture was taken with the Harvard Photograph Outfit by a boy, Jason Hewitt, of Oakland, N. Y. 

We illustrate the picture for the benefit of those who may think that the Harvard Outfit is “Merely a 
Toy.” Look at the picture, and remember that your boy or girl without experience, and with only the printed 
directions. can take perfect photographs, 4x24¢ inches in size. 

The Harvard Outfit includes. not only the Camera and Tripod, but all the chemicals, dry plates, etc., neces. 
sary for the work. We have made the price of the Outfit very low, only $1.75 complete. 

Any ComMPANIon subscriber sending us one new name and 50 cents additional can own one of these 


distaste because each may like or dislike the same | doxy is not my doxy” is well known, but here is a| superb Outfits. It must be sent by Express, charges to be paid by the receiver, or it can be sent by mail, pre-paid, 


thing under the same conditions, and the feeling may | 
be a part of one, at the same time, as much as of | 
the other; but a friend who is the friend of each is | 


definition which is perhaps not so familiar : | 


“An egotist is any person who doesn’t occupy him- 
self with me.” \ 


on receipt of 50 cents for postage 
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OCTOBER. 
Th. 16. Marie Antoinette guillotined, 1793. 
Fr. 17, Burgoyne surrendered, 1777. 


18. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle signed, 1748. 

. 19. Cornwallis surrendered, 1781. 

. 20. Greek Independence won at Navarino, 1827. 
21. Straits of Magellan discovered, 1520. 

. 22. Hessians’ Attack on Fort Mercer repulsed, 1777. 








For the Companion. 
WHEN FALLOW FIELDS INVITE. 


Now is the time when fallow fields invite 
The restless wanderer with their pensive charms, 
When Autumn’s torches wave their golden light, 
And sumachs from the hillsides burn alarms, 


Along the rocky path of some spent stream, 

*Mid tangled weeds and grasses, brown and dry, 
The tall rudbeckia’s yellow blossoms gleam, 

Like peaceful stars within a quiet sky. 


While, here and there, the milkweed stalks uplift 
Their gray bowls filled with many a fairy ball, 
Which to each passing wind is thrown a gift, 
To soar like Hope, and, like Hope, quickly fall. 


Across the distant hillside’s rugged face, 
The creeping smilax weaves its flaming bars, 
And patches of wild asters bloom and trace 
Their milky way in white and purple stars. 


Along the fenceway grows the bitter-sweet, 
rimson berries hung in swaying chains, 
Like rosaries, on which Autumn may repeat 
Her prayers for Summer in low, sad refrains. 


Dew in the thickets where the colors glow, 
Like those ou palette from a master’s brush, 
Some lone, belated bird pi sad and low 

And breaks upon the Autumn’s brooding hush. 


A spell is on each clump of maple trees, 
That golden spell that Midas held of old, 

And showers of leaves float out on every breeze, 
By Autumn’s magic touch turned into gold. 


The world is veiled with tissues fairies wear, 
The woof of sunshine, warp of purple mis' 
And through the hazy, soft enchan air, 
The distant hills seem carved of amethyst. 
A thousand beauties woo the Artist’s heart, 
A thousand charms the Poet’s soul delight ; 
Oh! hap yy one who holds in these a . 
Oh! b Extul days when fallow fields invite. 


HENRY CLEVELAND Woop. 





For the Companion. 
FIGHTING WITH DRAGONS. 


The old legends of the Middle Ages, at which 
we smile as at fairy tales, were often allegories 
by which wise men tried to teach great truths, 
and are worthy of more consideration than we 
usually give to them. 

How many of us, for example, have ever 
thought of the real significance of the story of 
St. George and the dragon ? 

George of Coventry, according to the legend, 
was a young knight, born with certain mysterious 
marks upon him which showed that he was in- 
tended for some great work. Of his own will he 


joined the Order of St. John, in which implicit upon by others, need the erect, mobile, funnel-shaped | 
ear to catch every sound; the one class to apprise 


obedience to one’s superior is held to be the chief 
of virtues. 

A mighty dragon came up out of the sea and 
ravaged all England, devouring knights and 
women, old men and children. Ten of the knights 
of St. John went out to slay it, but at sight of the 
monstrous shape, from whose eyes came flames 
and from whose mouth poured floods, the horses, 
dogs and squires of the knights fled in dis- 
may, and the champions themselves were killed. 
Then the Master of the Order issued an edict for- 
bidding any knight to go forth against the 
dragon. — 

But George of Coventry, moved by the cries 
of the widows and orphans through the desolated 
land, secretly resolved to rid the world of this 
scourge. Going to a forge, he constructed an 
iron dragon precisely like the real one. Water 
was made to pour from its mouth and flame from 
its eyes. Against this sham monster he led his 
horse and dogs day after day, until, finding it 
harmless, they became familiar with it, and were 
no longer afraid. 

Having thus prepared himself, he attacked the 
real dragon, killed it, and, followed by grateful 
crowds, carried its head to the Master of his 
Order, who received him with stern rebuke. 

“Thou hast been disobedient,”’ he said. ‘Thou 
hast broken thy vow. No longer art thou a son 
of the Order.” 

Then, the legend says, George bent his head 
humbly, and, overcome with shame, turned to go 
out, unheeding the plaudits of the multitude. 
But the Master followed him hastily. 

“Come to my arms, my son!’ he cried, the 
tears in his eyes. “Thou art worthy to be a 
Master among us, for thou hast true humility. 
The man who conquers his own spirit is greater 
than he who slays many dragons!” 

This far-off story touches all our readers more 
nearly than they may suppose. George in Bos- 
ton, or Charley in Chicago, can find no monster 
crossing the fields, pouring forth floods and 
flames. But each of them has his dragon to 
fight. It may be an unjust employer, an irritable 
teacher, uncongenial work, poverty, or long, 
hopeless sickness in his family, or a dull brain or 
peevish temper in himself. 

How shall he conquer the difficulty, 
about righting the wrong? 

Not only with prayer and courage, but, like 


or set 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











George of Coventry, 
and shrewd practical means. 

No matter how righteous the work, moreover, 
he must obey his Master in the doing of it, and 
arrogate no praise to himself for success. 

The dragons and the heroes are both in His 
hand, and the man who brings his soul and 
actions into humble submission to the will of God 
has conquered in the mightiest of all battles. 


| ware 
OLD AND NEW HEROISM. 


The advance which the world has made in humanity 

| and toward a realization of the principle of the golden 
rule is evidenced in many ways, in spite of the spec- 
tacle of force and suspicion which the great standing 
armies of the Old World still present. One of the 
most striking signs of the development of humane 
| feeling is the standard of heroism to which, by a cer- 
| tain public sentiment, kings and princes are now re- 
quired to conform. In former centuries a prince was 
supposed to lead his troops in battle, and to perform 

| prodigies of valor there. The records and legends of 


| all monarchical countries are full of stories of the 
| bravery of their hereditary rulers, and a prince who 
| was absent from the field of battle thereby disgraced 
himself, unless some great and commanding reason 
| of state kept him away. 


| Nowadays princes do indeed go to war, and some- 
| times have important nominal commands, but in 
| modern military proceedings the person of the 
prince, and even of the emperor, is secondary in 
| importance to that of the professional general, who 
| is often a man sprung from the people. It is no part 
| of the modern requirement of princes that they shall 
recklessly risk their lives in war. 
| There is, however, a scene of quite equal peril 
which a sort of emulation among European sovereigns 
requires that they shall visit, when occasion comes, 
and that is the field of pestilence. Whenever a great 
| epidemic +f the princely head of the state is 
now often found in the midst of the sick, and to fly 
from a pestilence or any other great calamity would be 
regarded as a ——Te act. 
ing Humbert of Italy, who, in his youth, had 
| recklessly exposed his life on the battlefield of 
| Custozza, met quite as promt a test of his bravery 
when Naples was visited by an epidemic of cholera. 
He went to the city from Rome on the appearance of 
the epidemic, spent weeks in daily visits to the sick 
in their houses in the most ya quarters 
nursed the dying victims with his own hands, an 
remained in the city until the worst of the pestilence 
was over. Then he returned to Rome unharmed. 
Other sovereigns and princes have shown equal 
intrepidity. An epidemic of cholera lately threatened 
the cities of Spain. The little King Alfonso was by 
far too young, of course, to visit the sick, and his life 
was regarded as too valuable to the nation to be ex- 
sed in any way to the epidemic; but his mother, 
} Queen Regent C 





ristina, felt herself under the same 
| obligation which other European sovereigns have 
| acknowledged. en asked at what time she would 
| leave Madrid for the summer, she answered : 
| “That depends upon the cholera. If the epidemic 
| disa pears, I shall go to San Sebastian about the 
| middle of July; but if the cholera begins to make 
ravages, I shall send the king to La Granja, where he 
will out of peril, and remain in Madrid to share 
the general danger.” 

It must be agreed that the modern sfndard of 
heroism among crowned heads is nobler than the 
| ancient one. 
| might nerve even a weak prince, but it requires 


cool and resolute bravery to approach the bedside of | 


| those who suffer from a deadly pestilence. 


es oe 
LOPPED EARS. 
| Lopped ears are the result of domestication in all 
animals except the elephant. Not only carnivorous 
animals, but all animals which are liable to be preyed 





| them of the vicinity of their prey, the other to 
keep them on their guard against unseen foes; and 
| the constant exercise of the external organ gives 
tone and energy to the muscles which move it. 


| The elephant, too, probably came of an ancestral 

| stock that had erect ears, but for ages past there has 
been no creature powerful enough to cause it alarm, 

| and for want of exercise the muscles which move the 

| ear have lost tone and wasted away, leaving the ear 

| to lop or hang pendulous. 

| The tendency to lop the ear varies much in different 
animals. ‘Rabbits lop their ears after a compara- 
tively short nee of domestication, and with the 
exception of dogs are almost the only Jo 


tries all the domestic animals are more or less lop- 
| eared, a fact which suggests that they have been 
| much longer under domestication than their con- 
geners in Christendom. 
East Indian goats have long, pendulous ears, some- 
mes over a foot in length and soft as silk. e ears 
of the Indian donkey stand out horizontally; those 
of the zebu, or Indian ox, droop below the horizon- 
tal line, and some breeds of Oriental horses carry 
their ears nearly horizontal, although the Arab horse 
shows no such tendency. 
: The atest measure of variabilit 
| of lopped ears is to be found among dogs. Spaniels, 
| setters, pointers, bloodhounds, agles and fox- 
hounds, all have long, pendulous ears; bulldogs, ter- 
riers, collies and grey ounds droop only the tips of 
their ears; the spitz has erect ears, while mastiffis and 
— other breeds have short, pendulous or semi- 
pendulous ears. 
It might be inferred that the more pendulous-eared 
dogs have been longer under domestication and that 
the more prick-eared dogs have been derived from 
| wild stock at a comparatively recent period; but 
} sometes may be due to accidental variation and 
careful selection in breeding. 
In general, lopped ears result from ages of disuse 
| of the muscles which move the ears, and which in 
| wild animals are in constant activity; and it appears 
| that ears which have become pendulous tend to 
| increase in length. 


in this matter 





eS 


HER BOYS’ COMRADES. 


A touching incident of the recent Grand Army 
parade in Boston is told by a gentleman who was a 
witness of the occurrence. The crowd was so great 
along the entire route that it was difficult for those 
| who had to stand on the sidewalks to see much, par- 

ticularly if they were persons of less than average 
height. 


Hidden away in the crowd on one of the street 
| corners was a shabby old woman, so small that the 
crown of her rusty black bonnet reached hardly to 
| the shoulders of those around her. 
| She could see really nothing of the procession, and, 
| indeed, made little effort to see anything until some 
| one remarked that the Rhode Island veterans were 
| coming. Then she became much excited and said, 
| pleadingly, “Oh, please let me see ’em, I come o’ 

purpose to see the Rhode Island boys. Won’t you 
please let me get in front, gentlemen, just a minufe.” 
There was so much cheering at the time that little 


he excitement of the field of battle | 


ared ani. | 
mals in Europe and America; but in Oriental coun- | 


with common-sense, tact | attention was paid to the old lady, but the gentleman | face that I might not fall backward, while Hardy 
| who tells the story, and who happened to be standing | climbed up an 


stood upon my shoulders, so as just 


| by her side, said, ‘‘Have you friends with the Rhode | to reach some projecting fragment. Then, after 


| Island boys?” 


“but my three sons and my husband fought and died 
with the Rhode Island boys, and I’d like to see ’em 
go marchin’ by. Maybe there’s some of ’em that 
marched side side with my boys. If I can only 
see them, it’s all I care for.” 

Behind the sidewalk in a dooryard was a raised 
platform covered with chairs whose occupants had 
paid two dollars each for this opportunity of seeing 
the parade. Every seat was en, but the gentle- 
man rr made known the old lady’s wish, and in 
a moment half a dozen chairs were offered her. 

She was helped up to one of the best seats and sat 
there with a smiling face, but with tear-dimmed eyes, 
waving a limp little handkerchief; and when the 
remnant of the regiment with which her boys had 
once marched came along she stood up on her chair, 
cheering with a choking voice, while the tears 
streamed over her wrinkled cheeks. 


+ 
> 





For the Companion. 
HELENA. 


From out the golden gulch the city rose 
A jewelled queen, an er palaces 
In the cool airs of bright celestial seas 

Of mountains gleaming with eternal snows. 

Around her bloomed the eve’ en plateaus, 
The red rock rose fields of the old moraines, 

And buttes of violets, while afar the Plains 
Outstretched, sun-covered, in divine repose. 

Then to the nuptial altar of the States 

She led t ant of the empires vast, 

owers of destinies and fates 
centuries of the war-plumed past, 
larger grace than cities old 

ral hand unclasps its easy gold ! 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


~~ 
or 


She 
And now with 
Her libe: 





GALVANIZING AN INDIAN. 


On the afternoon of a very sultry day in June, 
writes an East Indian correspondent, I had put a 
table out on the veranda of my bungalow, and was 
amusing myself with a galvanic apparatus, giving 
such of my servants as had the courage to receive it 
a taste of what they called wulatee boingee,—English 
lightning,—when a long, gaunt figure, with his hair 
hanging down in disordered masses over his face, 
was observed crossing the lawn. He came within a 
few paces of where I stood, then drew himself up in 
an imposing attitude, one of his arms akimbo, while 
the other held toward me what appeared to be a pair 
of tongs, with a brass dish at the extremity. 


“Who are you?” I called out. 

“Fakir,” was the guttural response. 

“What do you want?” 

“ Bheek”’ (alms). 

“ Bheek !”? I exclaimed. “Surely you are joking. 
A Ry stout fellow like you can’t be wanting 
bheek !”” 


The fakir paid not the slightest attention, but 
continued to hold out the dish. 

“You had better be off,” I said. “I never give 
bheek + 4 who are able to work.” 

“‘We do Khooda’s work,” replied the fakir, with 
a@ swagger. 

“Oh, youdo., Then you had better ask Khooda for 
bheek,” I said, and I turned to the table and began 
arranging the apparatus for further experiments. 

But five minutes later the fakir still stood there 
tongs and dish extended. I turned to the table and 
| tried to on with my work; but I blundered, broke 
| @ glass fe, cut my fingers, and made a mess on the 
| table. I had a consciousness of the fakir staring 
at me, with his extended dish, and could not get the 
fellow out of my head. 

I looked up at him again. There he stood on one 
leg, his eyes riveted on mine. He continued this per- 
formance for nearly an hour. 
| “If you stand there much yt I said at length, 
| “I'll give you such a taste of lightning as will soon 
| make you glad to go.” 

he only answer to this threat was a smile of deri- 
sion that sent his moustache bristling against his 
nose. 

“Lightning!” he sneered. “Your lightning can’t 
touch a fakir; the gods take care of him.” 

Without more ado I charged the battery and con- 
nected it with a coil machine, which, as those who 
have tried it are aware, is capable of — the 
nerves in a way that few persons are capable of 
voluntarily beyond a few séeonds. 

e faki rather d at the queer- 
| looking implements on the table, but otherwise main- 
tained a look of lofty stoicism; nor did he seem in 
any way alurmed when I approached with the con- 
ductors. 

I fastened one wire (to his still extended tongs, and 
the other to the foot on the ground. e machine 
was not yet in action, and beyond disconcerting him 
a little, the attachment of the wires uced no 
effect; but when I pushed the magnet into the coil, 
and gave him the full strength of the battery, he 
howled like ademon. The tongs, to which his hand 
was now fastened by a force against his will, quiv- 
ered in his grasp. 

He threw himself on the ground, yelling and gnash- 
ing his teeth, the yan clanging an irregular accom- 
paniment. He rolled about in such a frantic wa 
that I began to fear he would do himself mischief. t 
| sto’ the machine, therefore, and he scrambled up 
| and left the lawn at a double-quick step. 








enduring 
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| NARROW AND COLD. 


In July, 1857, two Englishmen, Mr. Kennedy and 
| Mr. Hardy, members of the Alpine Club, and enthu- 
siastic mountaineers, were at a small inn near the 
| St. Gotthard Pass. The weather was bad, but a sud- 
den break in the clouds revealed a magnificent peak 
towering above them and glowing with the sun’s 
rays. At once the two men were filled with a desire 
to climb it. The people at the inn told them it was 


ten thousand feet high. The Englishmen arranged 
for an early breakfast the next morning and made 
ready to start. 


“A few minutes after five o’clock,” says Mr. Ken- 
nedy, “we left the hotel in light marching order, un- 
encumbered with waistcoats or neckties, and carry- 
| ing a knapsack containing but one bottle of wine 
| and one lump of bread. e reckoned six hours up, 
} a two hours for loitering—an easy day’s 
| work.” 
| They enjoyed the ascent greatly, but it wanted only 
| seven minutes of four o’clock in the afternoon when 
| they reached the summit. Here they finished their 











| piece about as big as a man’s hand, Hardy was 
about to leave behind, when Kennedy said, “Put it in 
| your pocket; it may yet be wanted.’ 

At ogee | minutes past four they began their 
descent, and being in haste, took what looked like a 
more direct course than they had pursued on the 
way up. 

wn they went, encountering many obstacles, for 
two hours. Then they found themselves stopped 


altogether, and after a brief council of war decided 
that there was only one thing to be done; they must 
go back to the summit and start anew! 

“So steep was the climb,” says Mr. Kennedy, “that 
at times I stood on a narrow ledge with my fingers in 
clefts of the rock, and my breast pressed against its 





“No, no; I don’t know any of ’em,”’ was the reply; | ing out 


called the Bristenstock and was a little more than | 


wine and nearly finished their bread. The remainder, 


Geantng Baneelt up, he would lie down, and stretch- 
|# is hand, help me to place myself alongside 
im.” 

| By the time they were again at the top it was after 
sunset, and their ~ thought was to get as far down 
as possible before it became quite dark, so as to 
| — the cold of the inevitable bivouac for the 
night. 

They were only about five hundred feet below the 
{summit when the twilight failed them. “For a 
| sleeping-place,”” Mr. Kennedy writes, “we selected a 
| ledge running north and south, probably the only 
| available spot on this face of the mountain, about 
| four feet and a half wide and eight feet long, bounded 
| on the east by the rock which rose perpendicularly, 
| and terminated on the western side by the cliff which 
| fell from it precipitously toward the valley. 

“On the nea side, we built a wall about eigh- 
teen inches high, as a guard against a roll over in the 
night, and also as some protection from the wind. 
We levelled our bed to the best of our ability with 
nice, smooth stones, selecting some particularly fine 
specimens for pillows.” 

They ate a part of the piece of bread, so fortu- 
nately saved, reserving the remainder for breakfast, 
and after drinking eagerly of a streamlet that trickled 
near by, proceeded to turn in for the night. 

They were obliged to use the greatest care in this 
operation. First one made himself comfortable, then 
the other cautiously placed himself alongside and 
endeavored to do likewise. In order to avoid the 
risk of falling over, it was agreed that they should 
never both sloop with their backs to the precipice; 
but ever and anon as they leaned a little against their 
fragile wall of stones, one or two of these would be 
displaced and go bounding away into the valley some 
thousands of feet below. 

“Thus we reposed,”’ says Mr. Kennedy, “locked in 
each other’s arms like the babes in the wood, whom 
the robins covered with leaves; only, in the present 
case, there were no babes, and no wood, and no 
robins, and no leaves.” 

At short intervals they got up by mutual consent 
and stamped their feet and thrashed their arms as 
best they could, in a place where they did not dare to 
move six inches in any direction. 

At the first break of dawn bag | were stirring, and 
were compelled to stamp about the narrow platform 
for some twenty minutes in order to restore circula- 
tion before they were steady enough to begin their 
| descent in safety. They had not the slightest appe- 

tite, but forced themselves to eat the last morsel of 
bread. The streamlet was frozen, and they had no 
water with which to moisten so much as their lips. 

The descent proved to be long and tedious, and it 
a in the afternoon before they reached 
the hotel. 





———_+or—_———_ 


“PERSONAL GOSSIP.” 


The practice to which many newspapers are given 
nowadays of publishing the idlest of tattle under 
the head of ‘“‘Personal News’”’ has inspired a writer 
in the Boston Transcript with the following “‘gossip”’ 
by way of satire: 


Mr. G. A. Gazzam forgot to wind his watch night 
before last. 

Pietro Vermicelli has relinquished his connection 
with the track-repairing gang on the East and West 


Railroad. 

Colonel Sabertash had his boots half-soled and 
heeled yesterday. The colonel has long been noted 
for his recherché foot-wear. 

Mrs. Limberchin writes to inform us that her 
kitchen tea-kettle boiled over one day this week, and 
caused quite a slop on the floor. 

We are gratified to hear that Mrs. Blackamoor 
Pugg has sent her pet dog into the country. The 
Puges will remain in town. 

The Homespuns had their Aunt Keziah at supper 
Wednesday evening. The old lady looks much im- 
proved in her new celluloid teeth. 

Mrs. Brown, of Suite No. 12, Hotel Discomfort, 
has engaged a new maid-of-all-work. The young 
person answers to the name of Bridget, and is un- 
usually affluent in cousins. 

Mrs. Captain A. B. Cutter’s girl broke another dish 
cage Mrs. Captain Cutter declares it is shame- 

ul. All of Mrs. Captain Cutter’s many friends will 
sympathize with that estimable lady in this the hour 
of her affliction. 

Among those who missed the 6.25 train to Subur- 
bantown last evening were Mrs. Slowbody, Henry 
and Thomas Smith, General McGout, the Misses 
Shopperly and maid, Charles Montgomery Begg, Ter- 
rence McFlaherty, Doctor Longlance, Ah Sin Finn, 
oe. Mulvey, John Smith and the two Doglington 

ys. 


—+@>—- 


CRYSTALS IN HAILSTONES. 


Hardly any fact in nature is more familiar to those 
who live in the parts 
of the country where 
frost is a frequent visi- 
tor than the beautiful 
crystalline structure of 
the snow-flake and the 
window frost. But the 
ugly and shapeless hail- 
stone will also yield to 
examination under the microscope the same delicate 
and_beautiful forms. And so, as Professor Tyndall 
| has shown, will the block of ice sawed from the 
pond or river. 

A contributor to Nature has given figures of some 
| crystals found in hailstones. They projected from 
| the surface of the hailstones for a distance varying 

from one-eighth to one-quarter of an inch. It is 
curious to see how closely they resemble crystals of 


quartz not only in form, but in their manner of group- 
ing and attachment. 











wr 


HIS ONE YEARNING. 


It is sometimes argued that a sick man’s craving 
| for some particular article of food ought to be taken 
as sufficient evidence that he needs it, and will be 
| benefited by it; but those who have had experience 
in the sick-room will be slow to attribute anything 
| like infallibility to invalids’ whims. 


Constance Cary Harrison, in “Battles and Leaders 
of the Civil War,” says that many wounded and sick 
soldiers were brought into Richmond, where every- 
thing possible was done for their relief. 

Her mother urged upon one sufferer, a gaunt and 
| soft-voiced Carolinian from the “piney woods dis- 
trict,” a delicate trifle which had been sent in from 
| some neighboring kitchen. 
| ‘Jes’ ez you say, old miss,” was the weary answer. 
“I aint a-contradictin’ you. It mout be good for me, 
but my stomick’s kinder sot agin it. There aint but 
| one thing I’m sorter yarnin’ arter, an’ that’s a dish 
0’ greens an’ bacon fat, with a few molarses poured 
| onto it.” 
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For the Companion. 


A RIDDLE FOR THE WRITING- 


CLASS. 


There’s a one-legged elf in a white rubber cap 
That dances before you or lies in your lap; 


Tho’ you say not a word, yet as 


quick as a wink 


This gay little gad-about tells what you think. 


He follows your fancy; he goes 


or he stops, 


He scrambles or gambols, he glides or he hops; 
Tho’ loaded with lead, yet he hasn’t his match ;— 


The spry little skip-away 
“comes to the scratch.” 


If ever his words appear out of 
the way 

Just collar him gently but firm- 
ly, and say, 

“Come, now you shall walk on 
your head, little chap, 

Till you rub out your work with 
your funny white cap!” 


E. S. B. 


——_+or— 


For the ompanion. 


BY THE FADING LIGHT. 


There was only one chap- 
ter more to finish the book. 
Bell did want very much 
indeed to finish it, and to 
make sure that the princess 
got out of the enchanted 
wood all right, and that the 
golden prince met her, riding 
on a jet black charger and 
leading a snow-white palfrey 
with a silver saddle for her, 
as the fairy had promised he 
would. 

She did want to finish it, 
and it seemed very hard 
that she should be interrupted 
every minute. 

First it was dear mamma 
calling for a glass of water 
from her sofa in the next 
room, and of course Bell 
sprang with alacrity to 
answer that call. 

But then Baby came, with 
a scratched finger to be tied 
up, and then Willy boy 
wanted some more tail for 
his kite, and he couldn’t find 
any paper, and his string had 
got all tangled up. 

Then came little Carrie, 
and she hadn’t any buttons 
small enough for her dolly’s 
frock, and did sister think 
she had any in her work- 
basket ? 

So sister looked, and Carrie 
looked, too, and between 
them they upset the basket, 
and the spools rolled all over 
the floor and under all the 
chairs, as if they were play- 
ing a game; and the gray 
kitten caught her best spool 
of gold-colored floss, and had 
a delightful time with it, and 
got it all mixed up with her 
claws so that she couldn’t 


help herself, and Bell had to cut off yards and 


yards of the silk. 


At last it was settled, and the little girl supplied 


with buttons, and Bell sank 


window-seat, so glad that she hadn't been impa- | 


back again on the 


tient, and had seen how funny the kitten looked, 
so that she could laugh instead of scolding about 


the silk. 
‘‘And when the golden prin 


ce saw the Princess 


Merville, he took her hand and kissed it, for it 
was like the purest ivory and delicately shaped. 


And he said —”’ 


Tinkle! tinkle! went the door-bell, and Bell, 
with a long sigh, laid down the book and went to 


the door, for Mary was out. 


Grimshaw. 


It was old Mr. 





| Then she looked on the mantel-piece, and in the | palaces shall be yours, and thrones of gold; | 


cupboard, and in the chairs, for there was no mantles of peacock feathers, with many chests of 
knowing where dear papa would put a book down | precious stones.’ 
when his thinking-cap was on. All the time Mr. ‘Bell!’ 
Grimshaw was delivering a lecture on Paley, and | ‘‘It is too late to read, dear! Blindman’s Holi- 
telling her on what points he disagreed with him, | day, you know, is the most dangerous time for 
and why; and Bell felt as if a teetotum were | the eyes. So shut the book, like a dear daugh- 
going round and round inside her head. | ter !’? 

At last, in lifting papa’s dressing-gown, which | Bell shut the book, of course; but a cloud 
hung on the back of a chair, she felt something | came over her pleasant face, and two little cross 


So the princess —’’ 


called mamma from the next room. | 


square and heavy in one of the pockets; and— | sticks began beating a tattoo on her heart. 
| there was the third volume of Paley’s Evidences. | 


She handed it to Mr. Grimshaw with her pret- 
| tiest smile, and he went away thinking she was a 
| very nice, well-mannered little girl. 
And so she was; but—oh dear! when she got 
| back to the window-seat, the daylight was very 
nearly gone. 
| Still, the west was very bright, and perhaps 
she could just find out. ‘And he said, ‘Princess, 
my heart is yours! Therefore, 1 pray you, accept 
my hand also, and with it my kingdom of Gren- 
|dalma, which stretches from sea to sea. Ivory 





For the Companion. 
WHAT BENNIE SAID. 


Bennie had eaten an orange, 
And a smile his sweet face wore; 
He had eaten apples many a time, 
But never an orange before. 


“Oh, it was good!” he told me; 
Then naively added he : 

‘“‘“Mamma picked all the apple-seeds 
Out of the orange for me!” 


——_—_—_4<@>—————_——— 





For the Companion. 


| WHAT BESSIE ENJOYED IN EUROPE. 


“Good-day, miss!’’ he said, with old-fashioned | Bessie had been spending the summer in Europe 


courtesy. 
ume of Paley’s Evidences. 


“I have come to borrow the third vol- 
I met your worthy 


father, and he was good enough to say that you 


would find the book for me. 


I am of the opinion 


that he mentioned the right-hand corner of the 


third shelf in some bookcase 
remember in which room.”’ 


; I do not rightly 


Bell showed the old gentleman into the study, 


and brought him a chair, and 


looked in the right- 


hand corners of all the shelves; then she looked 
in the left-hand corners; then she looked in the 
middle. Then she looked on papa’s desk, and in | delight. 


it, and under it. 


with her father and mother, and had just arrived 
home. 

Uncle Fred took her on his knee, and asked her 
if she had had a nice time. 

“Oh yes,” answered Bessie, ‘‘I had a lovely 
time! I scraped the kettle!” 

At first nobody knew what Bessie meant, but 
then her mother recollected the night they had 
spent in a peasant’s cottage in Switzerland, when 

the good Swiss dame had allowed Bessie to scrape 
| the porridge kettle, to the little girl’s unbounded 








| At Bessie’s home the kitchen was under the 


| 
| Just at that moment came voices under the | 
| window; Carrie and Willy boy, talking earnestly. 
| “Would a princess be very pretty, do you sup- 
| pose, Willy ? prettier than Bell ?”’ | 
“Ho!” said Willy, ‘‘who cares for ‘pretty’? | 
| she wouldn’t be half so nice as Bell. Why, none | 
| of the other fellows’ sisters —”’ 
| They passed out of hearing; and even so the 
|cloud passed away from Bell’s brow, and she 
| jumped up and shook her head at herself, and ran | 
to give mamma a kiss, and ask if she would like | 
| her tea. Laura E. RICHARDS. | 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
From the Bible. 


A city where a prophet went to flee. 

A bird which in the night can clearly see. 

A mother who her son’s wife’s love possessed. 

A mountain where the ark could safely rest. 

The lame man, who was healed, leaped up like this. 
A king to whom God’s prophet gave a kiss. 

Near by this sea, five thousand fed in ranks. 

This, Jordan doth each — to all his banks. 

To heavy burdens, when you 

fast, this do. 

The fourth commandment 
brings this word to view. 
This, Joseph had, and told his 

brothers, too. 
Initials bring a Bible plant to 
mind; 
Its = destroyer in the finals 
nd. 


2. 
PYRAMID, 
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1. A vowel. 

2 to 8. A chariot. ; 

3 ta 9. Relating to the end or 
purpose. 

4 to 10. To run forcibly out. 

5to 11. A sort of mixed metal 
or alloy. 

6 to 12. One who institutes. 

7 to 13. Rebuilt. 

Primals—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, one 
of the pleasantest seasons of 
the year. 

Finals—1, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12,13, a 
pleasant place in which to spend 
that season. 


3. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAM. 


Paul Missoliri Bruigvu was 
born Oct. 15,70 B. C., at Tamu- 


na, Layti. He became the 
most renowned ipce tepo of 
quinytiat. His most noted 


works are Clougese, Crogiseg, 
and greatest of all the Diene. 
His extreme modesty. caused 
him upon his death-bed todesire 
that this last should be burned 
because of its imperfect state. 
But it was saved from destruc- 
tion, probably by command of 
Suastugu. One of his Clougese 
is connected with Lonwheela, 
and may be read in the transla- 
tion by Nydred. 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


4. 
CHARADE. 


My first was a priest in the 

olden time. 
My second’s one-half a buffoon 

SO gay. 

My third is two-thirds of a 
place of prayer. 

| fourth’s half an altar for 
Jruids, they say. 

My ji/th is not sick; indeed, ’tis 
quite well. 

My whole is a woman of whom 
I would tell. 

Died sixteen seventy-two, on 
the eighth of October, 

She grew to a woman quite 

rudent and sober, 

Of household affairs she was 
still the directress, 

E’en yoy she ranked high, 
as the Lady Protectress. 

SALEM. 


Conundrums. 


Why is the kind act which 
you perform for a friend like 
the medicine which he takes 
for the rheumatism? It is for 
his sake (his ache). 

Why is penetration like the book you are reading? 
It is insight (in sight). 

What is the best tent in the world? Content, 

Why is a woman’s heart like apple-juice? 
inside her (in cider). 

When is a wet cloth like a bell? 


| care of trained servants, and Bessie rarely was | 
| allowed to enter it. Therefore she missed some 
of those pleasures that fall to the lot of poorer | 
children, who follow their mothers around the | 
| kitchen, sometimes being allowed to ‘“‘help’’ and | (rung). 
| often obtaining a bit of some new-made dish | 


It is 


When it is wrung 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Wordsworth. 


2. October was the eighth month of the so-called 
‘year of Romulus.” It became the tenth when 
(according to tradition) Numa changed the com- 
mencement of the year to the first of January, 
though it retained its original name. It has since 
maintained its position as the tenth month of the 
year and has thirty-one days. October preserved its 
ancient name, notwithstanding the attempts made 
by the Roman Senate, and the Emperors Commodus 


For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. | and Domitian, who substituted for a time the terms 
| Faustinus, Invictus, Domitianus. Among the Saxons 


Three-year-old Harry, who lives in a village, | it was styled Wyn moneth or wine month. 
was going with his mamma to visit in the coun- | 
try. While waiting on the doorstep for the stage- | 
driver, with whom they were going, the stage re 
went by with every seat filled. 

With tears of disappointment in his eyes, Harry 
ran into the house and called out: ‘«‘Mamma, | 
mamma, that screw-driver has gone off and left I 
= LE 


| before it is seen upon the table. And so it was | 
that of the enjoyments which Europe gave to| 
Bessie, she counted scraping the kettle as the |, 
most precious one of all. 


——————§4{ 9 


3. P 


A small lassie, smoothing her teacher's hair,| 4, Century, sHaft, BaltimoRe, stIll, grounds, 


| 

m dden discovery. ‘‘O Miss K——. here’s | The, Owners, Probably, Have, thE, oldeR, exist- 
ade a su f za as aif visitng | enCe, cOuntry, stilL, sUffered, soMewhat, oBject, 

a gray hair!” A twinge brought the exclama-| AUtumn, yearS.—Christopher Columbus. ' Because 

tion, ‘Don’t pull it!’ Quick as a flash came | Of the anniversary = 400 years. 


the answer, ‘‘I didn’t want it to go to seed.” | 








5. Three wise men of Gotham. 





arora 








The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.45 | 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the poet. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the Publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. | 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Inall, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- | 
sponsibility. | 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Aby one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 


_THE YOUTH’S 


“T don’t quite know why,” said a young lady, whose | 
little niece made her frequent visits, “‘but for the first 
few days of Annie’s stay I can’t seem to entertain 
her. For about three days she mopes, and then 
grows steadily brighter until her visit is over.” 

Annie, interrogated on the subject by her mother, 
cheerfully gave the following reasonable explana- 
tion: 

“Why, you see, mamma, for the first few days it 
seems as if the time never would go, but when I find 
some of it has really gone, I feel better!” 


sate ceudbied - 
WILD-CAT ON A TRAIN. 


Adventure stories are generally, and most natu- 
rally, located on the far Western plains, in the moun- 
tains, or in the jungles of Africa or Asia; but now 
and then a thrilling adventure in real life happens in 
the midst of civilized surroundings. 


According to the newspapers of St. Louis and | 
Kansas City, Mr. George Taylor, who is an express | 
messenger on the Chicago and Alton Railroad, did | 
not need to go into the Rocky Mountains in order to | 
have a desperate combat with a wild-cat. In fact, he | 
had it on the very express car on which he daily | 
travels between St. Louis and Kansas City. 

One night not long ago, as Mr. Taylor was at his 
post in his car, which was then flying along at the 
rate of thirty-five miles an hour, he was startled to 
see that a wild-cat, contained in a cage which was 
one of his express packages, had escaped from its | 


covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers | prison, and was about to leap upon him. 


who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite bad 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


He would perhaps have been glad to escape from | 
the car, being entirely without weapons, but the car 


door was locked, and he could not get it open. The | 
wild-cat leaped upon him, scratching and biting him | 
severely, though he fought as desperately as possible | 


with his hands to get the mastery of the animal. 


Beating the cat off for a the r| 





seized a large piece of packing cloth which he saw 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis-| lying in a corner, and placed it in front of his face, 


continue {t, as we cannot find your name on our like a sort of screen. 


books unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your pal rissent. Your name cannot be found on 


The wild-cat jumped n, but entangled his claws 
in the mass of cloth which Taylor held before him. 
Quick as a flash the man wrapped around the cat the 


our books unless this is done. outspread edges - ee and A : moment had 
the creature securely fo up within it. 
LS tenor aeonae on, Bostou, iam | Then he jumped upon it with his boots, and with 
NION, > ‘ 








For the Companion. 
RICKETS. 


This disease—rachitis is the medical term—is known 
in Europe by names which indicate that it is there 
looked on as specially English, at least in its preva- 
lence. Says an English authority: ‘Without doubt 
it is the most common, the most important, and in 
its effects the most fatal of all the diseases which 
exclusively affect children.” It is now hardly, if at 
all, less common on the continent than in England. 

In America it was formerly either very rare or 
greatly overlooked. Two distinguished medical ex- 


a series of well-dtrected blows soon rendered the 
| wild-cat insensible and powerless. 


a a 
| “UNTEMPERED MORTAR.” 


Many persons are very skilful in applying texts of 
Scripture to the ordinary affairs of life, but few could 
make a more apt application of a text to a disagree- 
able incident than did an old bricklayer named Reuben 
Smith. 


Reuben was engaged in laying the brick of a chim- 
ney in a house where—as it was winter—the mortar 
pen was placed in one of the lower rooms to keep 
the mortar from freezing. Work was progressin 
finely and Reuben’s head was already on a level wit 
the second floor, when he trod on a loose board 





perts affirm it to be now common here. The change 
is probably due to the fact that the immense increase 
in our foreign population, the multiplication and 
growth of our cities, the vast increase of wealth, | 
with its luxurious habits on the one hand, and of | 
poverty with its poor food and bad surroundings on | 
the other, have brought us much nearer than for- | 
merly to the domestic, social and unhygienic condi- | 
tions of the old countries. 

Most persons suppose that the main trouble in 
rickets is that the bones are soft and easily bent, but | 
in severe cases the evil is far worse than this. The | 
entire bony framework may become greatly dis- | 
torted, the skull misshapen and the intellect blunted. | 
Moreover, the whole system is deficient in vitality, 
so that it invites dangerous and fatal diseases, and is 
unable to pass safely through the common perils of 
childhood. 

The rachitic are especially liable to stomach ail. | 
ments, pneumonia, bronchitis, convulsions, and 
spasms of the larynx. It is believed by good judges | 
that a large proportion of the children who die of | 
these diseases are rachitic. 

The disease begins with profuse sweating. There | 
is great tenderness, and the child shrinks from being | 
touched. The ends of the bone enlarge. The child, | 
if able to walk, becomes unsteady ; sits or lies about; | 
is drowsy by day and very restless at night. } 

The causes of the disease are imperfect nutrition, 
foul air, damp, cold rooms, lack of sunlight, exercise | 
and cleanliness, and, in general, whatever impairs | 
the vitality of the system. 

Rickets may be arrested. The first thing is to change | 
for the better ull the above conditions. A physician | 
should be called. 


—— 


HOMESICK. 


The person who has not, as a child, suffered the 
pangs of homesickness, has been fortunate in missing 
a real and great grief. Many a little one knows what 
it is to start out, in holiday array, to pay a joyfully 
anticipated visit, only to find the days long and the 
nights terrible. 

One child, long since a woman, says that she got | 
on very well for two days of her first visit from | 
home, and at the end of that time she began to feel 
very ill. Growing more and more frightened about 
herself, she sought her hostess, and said, solemnly, 
“Auntie, I think I’m going to die.” 

“Why, dear child, what is the matter?” 

**T don’t know, but I feel very sick.” 

“How? Does your head ache?” 

“Yes, a little, and my legs tremble, and there’s 
such a lump in my throat, I can’t swallow. I can’t 
get my breath, either.” 

Auntie was a wise woman, and knew the symp. | 
toms. 
“TI don’t believe you’re very ill,” said she, cheer. 
fully, “but this afternoon we’ll drive home, and see 

what your mother says about it.” 

Then, as if by magic, all the child’s pains and ter. | 
ror disappeared. She was going to see her mother, 
and that was medicine enough. 

Another child, a lad of eight, had been away from 
home nearly a week before he discovered in himself 
symptoms of this potent craving. At the breakfast- | 
table, one morning, when he was enjoying a blueberry | 
cake, some one said to him, “Does your mother make 
her cake sweeter than this?’’ 

An innocent question, and yet the poor laddie, to 
his own utter surprise, buried his face in his napkin, 
and began to weep bitterly. After that one outburst, | 
no sort of entertainment could console him. Home | 
he must go, and home he went, the next morning. 





fell to the floor below. 


Fortunately he was unhurt, but as his feet touched | 


the floor he lost his balance, staggered backward, and 
fell flat in the pen of soft mortar. 

As he scrambled out, smeared from head to foot 
with the sticky mess, some one who knew his fond- 
ness for Scripture quotations called out, banteringly, 
“Well, Uncle Reuben, can’t you apply some text of 
Scripture to your present condition?” 

Reuben thought an instant and replied, “Why, yes; 
I’m like the wall that Ezekiel says was built by the 
false prophets.” 

‘How was that?” inquired the other. 

“Oh,” explained Reuben, ‘‘Ezekiel says it was 
daubed with untempered mortar.” 


en 


EVERYTHING PACKED. 





near | ing is 
one end of his staging. It gave way, and Reuben | se = 





“Tommy, I am afraid you don’t like to be told of | 
your faults,” said a mother, and Tommy replied, | 
evasively, “Well, I can bear hearing about one or | 
two, but folks always think of so many!” | 


It does indeed seem at times as if our friends, hav- | 


ing begun to rehearse our failings, were determined 
to make a thorough piece of work. 

Two little boys been making a visit, and on the 
evans of their departure their father said to the 
elder: 


“Dick, pr Ae your hair so rough?” 


“I couldn’t smooth it, papa. I’ve packed my 
comb.” 


‘And from the state of — hands, I conclude you 
must have packed your nail-brush, too.” 

“Yes, papa, last night.” 

“T guess he must have packed up his prayers, too,” 
chimed in the jouer brother, “’cause he didn’t say 
em last night or this morning!” 


———_—>__-—_ 
PROMISING. 


In a book lately published, “To Europe on a 
Stretcher,” the author says that on board the Italian 
steamship, plying between New York and Marseilles, 
a white ox was kept as a supply of fresh meat; but 





the sailors grew too fond of it to give it up, and it 
went to the end of the voyage unharmed. 


Among the passengers was a r little Polish | 
lady, saili with a sick child, which needed for its 
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"whe Th t.—“Brown’s Bronchial Srecha? relieve e “Be 
sone nena “ee! Just think 
Ss ae of it, steel cooking utensils, each one 


Yes, Vanilla is expensive, and when one buys 
an Extract at a low price, do not be disappointed if it 
is poor or disagreeable in flavor. For absolute purity, 


stamped out of a solid piece of steel. 
You want them? Of course you do, 








we recommend Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla. [Adv. ev houseke a. Be for 
will not crack, scale, or break 

RAPHY. ) ee Saggy, Senge 

Tes Le ya lete instruction, with de- | ways clean and new. Write for 


scription of instruments. illustrated circular. 


THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 


TWINS! 


Brightest and Best 


IN ALL THE LAND. 


ow to = up Telegraph 
Lines, Electric Bell Batteries, etc. By peat, FREE. ' 
J. H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt St., New York. 


PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses Plushes. 
Before buying elsewhere, send for our prices and 
samples. Enclose 10 cents towards paying for 
the samples and postage, and we will send you 
30 good-size samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. ts ns 
SEN Toe es Bixby's “Three Bee” Blacking ror cents’ Boots. 
ae Sor ating excellent receiptstormak- | Bixhy's “ Royal Polish” For Ladies’ shoes. 
FRE fully tested, No Family Complete Without These Twins. 

and arranged in simple and practical 


Puddings, etc. All care 
em form. Mention Youth's Companion. | §§ F ABR 1h) 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CoO., e s 
New York. _ Chicago. _St. Louis. _San Francisco.) 4 production of the CANFIELD RUBBER CO. from 
Rubber and Cotton, and hinery exclu- 
sively their own. | It is perfec’ impervious to 
water, highly absorbent, soft as kid, elastic 


and able, and readily cleansed by washing. 
Da ePAE CAN FABRIC” are manufactured 
the popular 


“Canfield Specialties,” 


1. “*The Canfield Seam- 
less Dress Shield.”’ The 
only reliable dress shield in 
the world. 25e 


























GOFF’S BRAID. 


Whenever you visit the shops 
in town, 

Looking for Braid to bind 
your gown, 

Secure the Clasp, wherever 
found, 

That holds the Roll on which | 
is wound 

The Braid that is known the. 
world around. 


RAG GARPET WHO AIM TO GET 
WEAVERS i: "A 


shad and guarantee Fast 
KEY-RED. ORANG CARDINAL, TELLOW. SLATE, 
Re a MAHOGANY, RED, BROWN, 
SEAL WN, IUM BROWN, PINK, ROSE, LIGHT 
ROWN, SC. , and D Perfection 
‘ood 8, Best Blueing, Refined Easter 
Indelible Ink, and Confection Pink for Tint- 
Cream and _ Frost for Cakes. Agents can 
our 


2. ‘The Canfield Dia- 
pets The only article of its 
ind that affords perfect pre- 
— 

mc. 





tection without harmfu 
sults. 


3. ‘“*The Canfield Bib.” 
The only bib that is thereugh- 
ly waterproof, with highly 
absorbent qualities. - - - 25c 


4. **The Canfield Crib and 
Bed Sheets.”’ The only water- 
proof sheet that is free = 








(2 The Fabric and Specialties 
are for sale by all first-class Dry 
Goods Stores, or sent by mail on 
receipt of above prices. 


Any lady furnishing her 
address,and stating 
where this advertisement 
was seen, will receive by 
return mail a set of min- 
iature samples of “The 
Canfield Specialties.”’ 


Mention THE Youtn’s Com- 
PANION. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO,, 
86 Leonard St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Egg 





in, 

i] thing fi thi list at 5 
Sam sles of any ‘our goods by mail, 10: bi mesee : 
3 1 fey prepaid, $8.00. 

nm 


0 
80 cts.; $2.25; 1 gross, 
FILLE NTT eoED SEC Ee rope orders. 











To-day, To-morrow, 


Yes, and for eighteen days you may sit down to your 
dinner-table and have a new soup served to you. Nay, 8 
more, every single one of our eighteen varieties is more 
carefully prepared than the most thorough of your own 
cooks can prepare it. 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, 
Purée of Game, Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle, Ox- 
Tail, Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, French Bouillon, 
agg ee Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, Vegeta- 

le, Beef, Pearl Tapioca. 

Is not this a tempting variety ? 
Ready, too,—except warming—for 
the table. How can we emphasize 
this? You must believe it enough 
to try a can as we suggest. 


For sale by all Fancy Grocers. A sample can sent on re- 
ceipt of the price of postage, 14 cents. 


The Franco-American Food Co., 


42 West Broadway, New York. 


SODEN in the Taunus, Germany. 


(From the London Times.) 


ODEN, the celebrated health resort, can be reached in a little more than twenty minutes by rail from 
rpeisert-cm-the- aie. The patients at Soden are delicate, but they cannot be charged with over- 




















n 

health a daily supply of fresh milk. “O dam,” 
said this woman to the author, “I was so happy to | 
see the face of that ox. I thought now my boy will | 
have what he needs—plenty of fresh milk!’ . | 


SSeS oe 


RESPECT FOR AGE. 


Proverbs and sage advice for the young are perhaps 
common enough. Counsel to the aged is not so fre- | 
quent, doubtless because it is not supposed to be so 
much needed. 

Here, however, is a very wise and witty bit of ad- 


vice to those who are growing old, uttered by a 
French philosopher : 3 


“Always respect gray hairs—above all when they 
are on your own head.” ? 
—_——_g—____ 


“NOSTRILIZED.” 


“Are these mackerel quite fresh?” asked a lady of 


a ragged but pompous old colored fish-pedler who | 
came to her door. | 


“Oh yes, lady, puffeckly so, puffeckly so!” was the 
reply. ‘Jess nostrilize them and see.” 
“**Nostrilize’ them? What do you mean by that?” 
“Why, lady,” said the pedler, with a look indicative 
of pity for her ignorance, “smell ’em! smell ’em !” 


a ny 


“T wish _I could find out something about the ani- 
mals,” said a little girl who was searching a descrip- 
tive work on a foreign country. 

“Look under fauna,” suggested her mother. 


“Fauna!” cried she, delighted. “Oh, then they do 
have deer!” 








ound them of great service in the case of singers and public speakers. 


n good things. They suffer from imperfect nutrition, coughing or sore throats. 

I am sure that many who arrive at Soden tortured with cough and unable to assimilate their 

food, leave their cough behind them when they depart, and carry away with them a keen appetite and a 
marked capacity for digesting what they eat. 

From the mineral. waters of Soden the Soden Mineral 
Pastilles are prepared (in the form of little troaches), which 
contain all the principal constituents of the water, and are 
therefore the most convenient form for administration. These 
froaches are put up for export in oval boxes, which can be 
carried about very conveniently and used at the will of the 
patient whenever desired. 

Dr. Hermann Weber, the celebrated Physician of the 
German Hospital of London, recommends the Soden Mineral 
Pastilles very highly in cases of Bronchial Catarrh, even when 
complicated wit commencing consumption. 

SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, in the Journal of Laryn- 
gology, published in London, says the following: 

“Most of the German Saline Springs are situated on a 
range of the Taunus Hills. Of these, unquestionably one of 


he very best is 
SODEN. 


“COMPRESSED PASTILLES (TROACHES) of the Soden Water 
are now an article of commerce, as well as the mineral waters. 
These are made from two of the well-waters, and containing @ 
large amount of Chloride of Sodium, are particularly service- 
able in pharyngeal catarrhs. and may even in some degree be 
used where it is desired to obtain the effect of the Soden treat- 
ment, in persons who are unable to make the necessary journey to the Spa itself. I have watched the effects 
of the Soden Waters for a considerable period, and regard them as extremely valuable in obstinate catarrhal 
affections of the throat, for ordinary sore throat, coughs and colds in general. 

“These Troaches offer a most convenient method of using the Waters; 


rod 1 and 
eneral effect. They are especially beneficial in catarrhal diseases of the air ea & ae 


passages; I have frequently 
(Signed) MORELL MACKENZIE, M. D., Lonpon.” 
The Soden Mineral Pastilles are for sale by all druggists for 50 cents. 
A trial box will be mailed for 25 cents to any address. 
PAMPHLETS MAILED FREE. 


'SODEN MINERAL SPRINC CO., 6 Barclay St., New York. 
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For the Companion. 


A CHINESE “CHOW” DOG. 


Towser had been on the Monocacy, a side-wheel | 
war-vessel attached to the United States Asiatic | 
Squadron, beyond the memory of all the crew; | 
but an old quarter-master said that when he | 
enlisted some seven years before, Towser was a| 
little shaggy puppy. The dog’s mother was also | 
on board when the quarter-master enlisted, | 
although she had long since joined the great 
majority of dogs; and tradition affirmed that she 
was a bushy black dog, like a Siberian wolf, 
and had been brought on board at Vladivo- 
stok—the chief port of Russian Asia. 

This is all that was known of Towser’s pedi- 
gree; but his appearance—he was a medium- 
sized, woolly, black dog—plainly indicated 
that he belonged to a common breed called in 
China ‘“‘Chow dogs.’’ ‘Chow’’ is Chinese for 
“food ;’’ and scoffers say that these dogs are 
so-called either because black dogs, like black 
cats, are considered by the Chinese special 
delicacies, or because they have a remarkable 
capacity for ‘chow,’ their generally half- 
starved condition giving them ravenous appe- 
tites. 

But historians spoil both these theories by 
declaring that the dogs were introduced from 
Tartary, like the Chinese pigtails, by the Chow 
dynasty, which conquered China some cen- 
turies before the Christian era. 

When visitors to the ship asked, ‘‘Whose dog 
is that ?”’ there was but one answer: ‘‘He’s the 
Monocacy’s dog.” The original owner, if there | 
had been one, had long since disappeared, be- 








queathing Towser to the crew. But while he at night he compelled her, by his howling, to let | 


belonged to no one, he was every one’s pet. The | | 
ship’s cook fed him; the ‘messes’? pampered 
him with scraps; and the officers taught him to 
sit up and beg for lumps of sugar, of which he 
was inordinately fond; and any one who cuffed 
Towser would have brought upon himself the 
resentment of the whole ship’s company. 

Towser——intelligent Towser, who knew almost 
as much as a human being—was indeed the 
Monocacy’s dog, and was government property 
just as were her old smooth-bore guns. Crews 
might come and crews might go, but Towser, it 
seemed, stayed on forever. 

Towser’s days on shipboard were by no means 
his only happy ones. The Monocacy made short 
cruises from port to port, with long waits between 
them; and although the ship was almost always 
anchored in mid-stream, Towser came and went 
at will in the boats. 

He knew all the boats’ calls, and trotted 
leisurely to the gangway as soon as the bugle 
sounded, taking his seat at the stern-sheets. At 
the landing he would always assert his rank as 
the senior officer, in being the first on shore. 

As if wearied of his companions aboard ship, 
Towser would desert them the moment he was 
on land, and go on little cruises of hisown. But 
he always had a salutation for the ship friends 
whom he met in his rambles. Often we were 
surprised to feel a cold nose thrust into our 
hands ; and upon looking 
down we found that it 
was only Towser, wag- 
ging his tail in recogni- 
tion. Then he disap- 
peared in the narrow, 
crowded Chinese streets. 
In his seven years’ expe- 
rience on the Monocacy, 





Towser became  thor- 
oughly familiar with 
most of the Asiatic ports, 


from Petropavlovsk, on the Kamchatkan penin- 
sula, down to Singapore at the Straits of Malacca. 

He met, on all these trips ashore, certain dogs 
who were inclined to resent the appearance of an 
intruder. Seeming to realize the impossibility 
of fighting all the dogs in China and Japan, 
Towser wisely concluded not to fight any. No 
matter whether it were a little dog or a large 
one that growled and showed his teeth, Towser 
avoided all complications by seeking safety in 
flight. Occasionally a pursuer was too swift for 
him, and he was forced to a fight; but he never 
failed to escape if he could. 

When Towser’s interest in matters on shore | 
flagged, or the scarcity of provisions available for | 
him suggested a return, he went down to the 
wharf and waited for a ship’s boat; and if one | 
did not soon appear, he stepped into one of the 
numerous “sampans” that swarm in Chinese | 
harbors. Every one knew Towser, and the 
Chinese boat-women—in parts of China the | 
“oarsmen” are all women—would carry him back 
as a distinguished passenger, collecting a double 
fare on his arrival. 

Quite often we used to hear the officer of the 
deck call out, ‘What did that boat want, Quarter- 
master ?”’ 

“It brought Towser off, sir.”’ 

“All right.” 

While we were in Canton the Monocacy lay 





close to the bund, or sea-w all, 
distances apart, steps lead dewn to the water. 
Towser, when ashore here, had a way of getting | 


| aboard without the assistance of a boat. Coming | 


down to one of these landings, he would observe 
which way the tide, which runs very strong here, 
was setting. Then he would go up stream some | 
distance and plunge in, aiming to strike the ship's 
gangway, where some one was always ready to 
help himin. If he failed he would swim ashore 
and try again. 

During one of his cruises ashore at Canton, the 
Monocacy sailed away down to Hong-Kong. 
Poor Towser, when he got back to the bund, 
must have felt as Aladdin did when he woke and 
found his palace gone. But it was notin vain 
that the dog had so often depended upon his own 
| resources when ashore. Before the Monocacy 


had been gone an hour, Towser scratched at the 
door of a house where the wife of one of the 
officers was visiting. When a servant opened 





the door ‘Towser dashed in. He found the 
| officer’s wife and refused to leave her side. Even | 


him come into her room and sleep on the rug by | 
her bed. 

In a few days the lady sent him down to Sides | 
Kong by a river steamer, notifying her husband | 


of the fact. There had been, meantime, great | 


concern on the Monocacy; for when the ship | 
sailed it had not occurred to any one to see if | 
Towser was on board, any more than it had 
occurred to any one to glance up at the smoke- 
stack to see if that was still there. 
Towser’s discovery and expected return were an- 
nounced, there was quite a ripple of excitement 
on board. A cutter, with a volunteer crew of ten 


men, was sent to bring Towser back in triumph. | 


When, on the return, the dog, sitting up in the 
stern-sheets, saw the Monocacy’s white sides 
loom up from behind a point, he barked and 
whined and capered with delight. 

As a result of too rouch liberty, Towser at last 


got into dissipated habits; but not without | 


human aid. Certain sailors, by coaxing him to 


| enter grog-shops, and there giving him sugar and 


sweetened drinks, caused the poor dog to acquire 
a taste for liquor of every kind. After a night’s 
debauch, Towser would return to the ship the 
embodiment of woe, wearing no mask of gay 
good humor, but utterly miserable and disreputa- 
ble. For several days he would feel the keenest 


When | 





w tant, at short | shunts was taken up, an the patient was | 


sent to a hospital for dogs on shore. About a 
week afterward, while the steam-launch was in 
at the landing, the crew noticed a strange-look- 
ling animal dashing through a crowd of hooting 
| small boys and making straight for the launch. 
| It was Towser, dressed in Japanese clothes! He 
| had been wrapped up in a boy’s kimono, Japanese 
fashion, at the hospital, to keep him warm; and 
Towser had not had time to take off his overcoat 
between the moment when an unwary keeper 
opened the door and that in which he reached the 
boat. 

But the summit of Towser’s happiness was at- 
tained when the Monocacy’s crew organized a 
brass band. No matter how discordant the 
strains were, it was all music to Towser; and 
when the cymbals clashed and the bass-drum 
boomed, he fairly howled with delight. When 
there were landing parties and dress-parades on 
| shore, the old dog marched up and down with 

the band, gazing admiringly at the leader, and 

barking an occasional ‘‘encore.”’ 

When the battalion was at ‘place rest,’’ 
Towser trotted up and down the lines like an 
inspecting officer, bounding over swords and 
gun-barrels that were held out before him. And 
then the hordes of little Chinese or Japanese 





the ‘‘chow dog”’ and the ‘‘foreign devils.” 

But Towser’s free and happy life came to an 
untimely end. In swimming off to the ship 
one day he became very mueh exhausted, and 
took cold. Pneumonia set in, defying the skill 
of the armorer and his score of medical assis- 
tants. 

One balmy spring morning a boat shoved off 
from the Monocacy with colors draped and 
oars muffled. In the stern-sheets was a small 
black coffin, and that coffin contained all that 
was left of poor Towser. 

In the sailors’ burying-ground at Yokohama 
there is a small mound of sodded earth, and at 

| its head is a stone slab inscribed— 
TOWSER, 
Born —, 1879. Died April 10, 1888. 
“Let him rest in peace.” 
This monument is erected in loving, momecy by his 
lonocacy. 





friends and shipmates on the U. §. 8. 
Ernest WILKrInson, U.S. N. 
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| For the Companion. 

|HOW AND WHERE FIREWORKS ARE 
MADE. 





|than an exhibition of patriotism and a day of 
| boisterous fun. It means a livelihood for about 
five thousand people in the United States, and 
for many times that number in China and Japan. 


In America are made the Roman candles, the | 


pin-wheels, the rockets; in China, the fire- 


crackers and ‘‘rattan’’ bombs—large fire-crackers | 


in which strips of bamboo are substituted for 
paper; in Japan, the finest of ‘‘fancy’’ fireworks. 
| Other nations have often tried to compete with 
| the Chinese in the manufacture of fire-crackers, 
| but in each instance they have been obliged to 
|give it up. They cannot afford to make them 
| and sell them at the price for which Chinese fire- 


| crackers are sold. 
| 


children who crowded around laughed loudly at | 


The American Fourth of July means more | 


A box of fire-crackers of the ordinary size con-’| 


; » 587 
Fired from steel mortars, the bombs explode in 
mid air. After the smoke has cleared away, 4 
figure of some sort goes floating off in the upper 
air. Two enormous dragons twist and turn, as 
if in mortal combat, until St. George, in the 
guise of their own fiery tongues, bids them be- 
gone, and they vanish in a puffof smoke. Per- 
haps the Japanese goddess of mirth hilariously 
waves a little three-cornered flag with a square 
hole in it and smiles benignly down until she has 
sailed away out of sight. The combinations pro- 
duced in these day fireworks are almost endless. 
The figures are bags made of very thin, air- 
tight paper. The explosion of the bomb inflates 
them with hot air, and the principle comes into 
operation which we take advantage of in ‘‘fire 
balloons’”’—which, by the way, are made in 
a bewildering variety of shapes and colors by the 
Japanese. 
Very beautiful and almost unaccountable effects 
are produced at night, also, by the Japanese 
bomb-makers. Perhaps, after the bomb ex- 
plodes, a gigantic cluster of grapes hangs sus- 
pended in the sky, the colors changing gradually 
| from a dark, rich purple to a brilliant silver or 
gold, and finally fading away, one grape at a 
time. The Japanese, in olden times, said that 
when the grapes were gone they had been plucked 
by the gods; and during times of peace and 
plenty—which were, unfortunately, few—they 
| often offered these fiery delicacies to the particular 
god or goddess to whom they attributed their 
good fortune. 
Brilliant ‘‘cloud pictures’’ are also made by the 
Japanese by exploding bombs. The sky is at 
first lighted up with a dull glow, which slowly 
concentrates into a silvery cloud. This changes 
color many times, and finally rolls open like a 
scroll and disappears, leaving in its place dozens 
of tiny floating umbrellas, each with a little flame 
at the bottom of its handle which burns upward, 
fitfully illuminating the others and itself as they 
slowly circle toward the earth, until they are all 
| consumed. Sometimes many little lighted lan- 
| terns float about, until they are ‘‘snatched by the 
little gods to light them to bed.”’ 
| In America the manufacture of fireworks has 
become almost a fine art, and no doubt the youth 
| of our country could find this sort of expression 
| for their patriotic enthusiasm on the Fourth of 
July without drawing on the products of foreign 
ingenuity. A glance at the catalogue of any one 
of the twelve or fifteen large firms engaged in 
| making fireworks in this country discloses almost 
endless lists of devices. 
Every one knows what a Roman candle is, but 
| few know how this indispensable adjunct of a 
Fourth of July celebration is made. First of all 
in the making comes the pasteboard cylinder, 
which is plugged up at one end with clay. After 
the clay comes a small charge of powder; then a 
| ‘star’? is pushed tight down on the powder, and 
charges of powder and ‘‘stars’’ alternate until the 
cylinder is filled. Then a fuse is attached which 
communicates with the powder nearest the top of 
the cylinder, which, when it is exploded, sends its 
‘“‘star’’ sailing upward. A fuse running through 
the candle connects the other charges of powder 
with the first, and explodes them one at a time, 
each one shooting out the star which is next 
| above it. 
The stars are made of chemical mixtures which 
| vary with the colors which are produced. A red 


| star is sometimes made by mixing four parts of 


remorse, and no blandishments could induce him | tains forty packages, each one made up of sixty- | dry nitrate of strontia and fifteen parts of pulver- 
to touch a drop of liquor of any kind. 






<~ 


In consequence of much eating and drinking, 
Towser became subject to most of the ills that 
flesh is heir to. The old armorer acted as phy- 
sician, and prescribed for the dog in all his ail- 
ments. The administering of doses always 
called for elaborate preparations. In order to 
make him take a dose of castor-oil, one sailor 
was compelled to hold his paws, another to pry 
open his mouth, and a third to pour the oil down 
his throat, while the old armorer superintended 
the, operation. Towser of course protested as 


| vigorously as he could; and his struggles caused 
| the oil to be spilled on the deck. The dog was 
| released while the armorer went after a fresh 


dose, when lo! the poor animal licked the deck 
up clean, and then polished the bowl that the oil 
had been in. 

On one occasion, when the Monocacy lay in the 
harbor of Yokohama, Towser became so ill that 
the armorer felt his skill to be inadequate. A 


| four fire-crackers. After these twenty-five hun- | 
dred and more fire-crackers have 
been braided into packages cover- 


labels ; after they have been pack- 
ed in a box which in its turn is 
labelled and then wrapped in 
matting; after the freight over the 


lying between China and New 
York, and an import duty of one 
hundred per cent. have been paid, 
the fire-crackers are sold at whole- 
sale for from ninety to ninety- 
five cents a box. 

To add to the wonder of the 


tirely by hand. About eight hun- 
dred thousand boxes were import- 


i All the “set-pieces’’ displayed 
on the Fourth—fiery portraits of 
| George Washington and spirited spark pictures 


| of the ‘‘boys of ’76’’—are made in America. An | 


Eastern tirm once made up some ‘giant’ fire- 
crackers, using a tiny quantity of dynamite for 
the explosive. 

Dynamite sends as much force downward as 


these fire-crackers was exploded, a little hole was 
bored into the ground. The young son of the 


them set one off while it was lying on one of the 
stone slabs of the steps leading to his house. 
The slab was shattered, and the dynamite fire- 
crackers were taker from the market. 

The most delicate and altogether wonderful 
fireworks are the bombs made by the Japanese, 
to be exploded in the daytime. 
sometimes spherical in shape and sometimes | 
| evlindrical, and occasionally the two forms are 
combined in a cylinder with a ball at one end. 





ed with bright red and gold paper | 


thousands of miles of sea and land | 


thing, every one of the China-| 
man’s fire-crackers is made en- | 


ed into the United States last year. | 


upward when it explodes, and whenever one of | 


president of the company which manufactured | 


These bombs are | 


ized gunpowder. Copper filings change the color 
| to green. Rosin, salt and a small quantity of 
| amber make it yellow. Small particles of zinc 
change it to blue; and another and perhaps better 
red can be made by using a mixture of lamp- 
black and nitre. 

The white stars in the cheap ‘‘one-bali candles’’ 
| are merely balls of cotton soaked with benzine. 
Scarcely less indispensable to the Fourth of 
| July celebration is the sky-rocket. But hun- 
dreds of years before a Fourth of July celebration 

was thought of, the sky-rocket was used as a 
| warlike projectile. We are indebted to the 
Chinese for this also, though all the rockets that 
are now used in this country are made here. 

The rocket was used for purposes of war in 
China as long ago as the early part of the eighth 
century. It was soon adopted by the Europeans, 
who, however, up to the first part of the present 
century used it mainly for signalling and as a 
means of setting fire to besieged cities. Many 
improvements have been introduced, and rockets 
are made which will carry a five-pound shot six 
| thousand yards. 


| The motive power of a rocket is the pressure, 
against the air, of gases generated by the burning 
| of the composition which it contains. The gases 
| escape through holes or vents in the base of the 
| cylinder containing the composition, and give, 
thus, a forward or upward motion to the rocket, 
as the case may be. The long stick or tail is 
added to keep the projectile steady in its course. 

Rockets have long been used by the Life Saving 
Service as signals, and all ships carry a dozen or 
more on every voyage, which they send up as 
signals of distress in case disaster overtakes 
them. But they are now likely to play a still 
| more important part in the work of saving lives 
| of shipwrecked mariners, since a rocket has been 


| invented which bids fair to take the place of the 
| mortar and shot at present used to carry lines 
| from the shore to distressed vessels. 

| With the mortar and shot, a line is attached to 
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the mortar on shore into or over the rigging of the 
ship. This line is then secured by the people on the 
vessel, who thus establish communication with the 
shore. 

But when this method is adopted at night, the 
endangered sailors sometimes have great difficulty in 
finding the line when it has been carried through the | 
rigging; and if the man on shore fails rightly to cal- | 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


6. Because of the opportunity thus given for the| This is undoubtedly an old poet’s fancy. Her | 


teacher to offer individual caution and instruction. 


7. Because of its comparative freedom from | 


liability to accident or injury. | 
8. Because there is such a variety of exercises | 
that pupils do not tire of them. 
9. Because these exercises are selected for bene- | There was a dreamy brightness in the noontime air, 
ficial ends and not simply for beauty. 


10. Because of its economy; no apparatus what- 


culate the velocity of the wind, or from any cause | ever being essential in the school room. 


aims badly, so that the slug falls into the sea without | 
first going over the vessel, it sinks, and the line, for | 
which the shipwrecked mariners are waiting with 
blanched faces and beating hearts, is useless. } 

The new life-saving rocket consists of a drawn | 
steel tube, three and one-half inches in diameter and 
twenty-four inches long, charged with a composition 
which expels the gases from the tube with a pressure 
of sixty tons to the square inch, and drives the rocket 
with great velocity. Attached to this tube is a 
wooden float and a torch. The torch is lighted by | 
the burning rocket; and should it chance to fall into 
the water instead of upon the ship, the little flame of 
the torch, supported by the float, can be seen at once. 
Very likely the float, with its attached line, may be 
secured by the sailors. The torch would also show 
the position of the rocket should it stop in the rig- 
ging. 

The composition with which the ordinary exhibi- 
tion rocket is filled is made of nitre, charcoal and 
sulphur; and the brilliant sparks and stars of the | 





long, fiery trail are iron or steel filings or borings, | 


made red-hot by the burning composition, and ex- 
pelled with the gases. These form what is known, 
in the trade, as ‘Chinese brilliant fire.” 


EDWARD MARSHALL. 


. 


For the Companion. 


SWEDISH GYMNASTICS. 


At alate meeting of the School Board of Boston, 
it was voted, upon the recommendation ef the com- 
mittee on physical culture, to adopt the Swedish 
system of gymnastics for use.in all the public schools 
of the city aud to employ a director with one or more 
assistants to superintend its introduction. The 
system had found its way, by the voluntary action 
of the teachers, into several schools during the past 
year, and its success had been such as to commend 
it to the educational authorities. 

Thirty years ago its adoption was urged by an 
able sub-committee, and although it received the 
cordial support of the superintendent, it was not 
introduced. Recently a lady, who has had the 
pleasure of seeing both sewing and cooking, which 
she introduced at her own expense, adopted by the 
city as a part of the regular school curriculum, 
turned her attention to the subject of physical 
training. As a result of her investigations, she 
determined to give the Swedish system a trial. 

To this end a hall was secured and a graduate of 
the Royal Central Gymnastic Institute of Sweden 
was employed as instructor. A Normal class was 
organized to receive daily instruction in the prin- 
ciples of the system and the sciences upon which it 
is based, as well as practice of the exercises pre- 
scribed. 

Nearly two hundred ladies and gentlemen, teach- 
ers in the employ of the city, were also invited to 
accept tuition, with the expectation that their 
pupils would afterward receive the benefit of their 
training. 

An exhibition was given by the Normal class in 
November, 1889, and the peculiar features of the 
system were still further exhibited before four or 
five thousand spectators on April 5, 1890, by the 
Normal class and by the two classes of a grammar 
school. 

The Swedish or Ling system was originated by 
Peter Henrik Ling in the early part of the century, 
and has since been perfected by his pupils and suc- 
cessors. His aim was so to train pupils that the 
whole body should be fully subservient to the will. 
In securing this result health, strength and dexterity 
are sure to follow. 

A great variety of exercises has been invented and 
classified. There are ten groups of these and in the 
preparation of a ‘“‘Day’s Order” the teacher is to 
select one or more exercise from each, as the time 
and skill of his pupils may permit. The groups are 
as follows ;— 

1. Introductions, or orders to secure attention and 
proper position. 


chest. 





For these and other reasons which might well be 
mentioned, the system is worthy of a place in every 
school, public or private. 

GRANVILLE B, PUTNAM. 
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For the Companion. 


A PRINCESS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


One morning, as I was approaching my place of 
business, I was met by an acquaintance, a young 
business man, who exclaimed : 

“T have just come down from your office, and what 
do you think I saw there? A live Indian—an Indian 
girl with short dress, moccasins, beads and feathers! 


| seemed almost to be surrounded by the scenes of | 


sister, the warrior queen, Weetamoe, was, however, 
drowned from a raft, in Taunton Great River, while 
fleeing from her pursuers and trying to reach Mount 
Hope, the seat and burial-ground of her race. 

It was an autumn day when I went to Lakeville. | 


and as we passed into the shadow of the forest, amid 
falling leaves, running brooks, and cool mosses, we 





ancient Pokonoket, in the days of the Indian heroes. | 
The lake atlast broke upon our view, its surface 
ruffled by water-fowl, and the red oaks on its borders 
alive with cawing crows. Squirrels ran hither and 
thither across the withering walnut limbs, and shook 
down the nuts on the carpets of golden leaves. Here 
and there were patches of blue gentians amid yellow- 
ing ferns. The sun shimmered among the still pine 
tops, and there was a solemn stillness everywhere. 
Some simple houses at last appeared amid the 
forest trees. Here I was met by three Indian 
women, one of whom was the Princess Teweelema. 
| It was her mother, however, an Indian woman 
eighty years old, whom I had most wished to see. 
She is known at Lakeville, where she still lives, 





Where could she have come from ?”’ 

Indian girls in the picturesque costume so correctly 
described do not haunt newspaper offices, except as 
figures in stories, and I could hardly wonder at the 
wide eyes of the young man whom I had met. 

“It is an Indian princess,” said I; “her name is 
Teweelema.” 

“A princess? She has shells and bead work to 
sell. Where does she live?” 

“In a little principality in Massachusetts—the 
Winslow Reservation, in the old woods at Lakeville. 














i 
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by the name of Zerviah Gould Mitchell, and is, 
| perhaps, the only aged representative of the Indian 
| race who once ruled in old Pokonoket, which terri- 





| tory extended from the shores of Cape Cod to Mount 
Hope and Narragansett Bays. 
| I was surprised at the character of this aged 
| woman’s face. It was almost as fresh as that of a 
| woman of forty, and as placid as a Quaker’s; it had 
a spiritual expression that would have won a kindly 
| regard in a most Christian community. Could this 
mild-mannered, hospitable and gentle woman be the 
| descendant of the fiery Tuspuquin? Her portrait has 
been recently painted by a Boston artist. 
And yet, it is not improbable that the great Massa- 


soit had the same amiable and benevolent traits that | 


this calm face reveals. It was Massasoit who offered 
the Pilgrims a royal greeting; who invited them to 
his rustic palaces; who gave a warm home to Roger 
Williams in the white and icy winter of his exile. It 
was Massasoit of whom one of his warriors said on 
hearing a false report of his death: “My beloved 
sachem, my beloved sachem! Many have I known, 
but none like thee!” 

The home was a simple house, of two rooms, and 





You will find a very correct notice of the family ina 
standard book on ‘People of Royal Descent living in 
the United States.’” 

I give a picture of the household of the princess who 
appeared to the surprised young man that morning. 

The princess brought me a little present from her 
mother, and, following courteous instincts, did not 
ask me to buy her wares, on the occasion of so 
friendly a call. 

What is her history? Few inquirers know that 
there is an Indian Reservation of virgin forest in 


Massachusetts, removed from the public ways, and | 


that on this Reservation live the descendants of the 


| great Sachem Massasoit, who protected the infant 
2. Arch flerions, or exercises for the back and | nation in Plymouth for nearly forty years. 


The wife of King Philip and her young son were 


3. Heaving movements. Exercises in extending | sold into slavery, and carried away to the Windward 


the arms. 

4. Balance movements. Exercises to give a correct 
carriage and general equilibrium. 

5. Shoulder-blade movements. 
and pull the shoulders backward. 

6, Abdominal exercises. To strengthen the mus- 
cles of the abdomen, and thus to aid digestion. 

7. Lateral trunk movements. To strengthen the 
muscles of the sides. 

8. Slow leg movements. To increase the circula- 
tion in the lower limbs, to draw the blood from the 
head, and to quiet the action of the heart. 

9. Jumping and vaulting. To cultivate speed of 
motion and to effect the codrdination of movements. 

10. Respiratory movements. To increase the ca- 
pacity of the lungs and to restore breathing to its 
normal rhythm after more violent exercise. 

It would require a volume to describe all the 
various exercises, which are classed in these groups 
and the combinations which may be made from 
them. 

The Swedish system is commended for the follow- 
ing reasons :— 

1. Because it is a system, fully elaborated and 
tested by more than a half century. 

2. Because of its admirable progression, both for 
the various grades of pupils and for each “day’s 
order.” 

3. Because of its evident design to make healthy 
children and not to train athletes. 

4. Because so much attention is given to the 
standing position and carriage. 

5. Because of the excellent disciplinary effects of 


To flatten the back 


«commonly employed. 





Islands. But Massasoit left a young daughter, the 
Princess Amie. She married Tuspuquin, the Black 
Sachem. Her descendants in the seventh genera- 
tion—the Tuspuquin or Gould family—live in a forest 
bordering on a lake, at Lakeville, formerly a part of 
Middleboro, Mass., and once known as ‘“‘Middleboro 


| Ponds.” 
In 1886 I visited this forest family, in which I had | 


taken a deep interest because of the refusal of the 
Massachusetts Legislature to grant certain claims 
that they had made, and which to me seemed just. 

My boyhood had been passed amid the associations 
of the pacific life of Massasoit on the Mount Hope 
Lands, now Bristol and Warren, R. I., and other 
days had been spent within a few rods of the histori- 
cally famous Massasoit Spring. 
legend that Edmund Winslow, accompanied by John 
Hampden, the English Commoner, who had come 
to New England privately in the interest of an 
emigration project, visited Massasoit at this old 
spring, found him sick there and nursed him back to 
health. The grateful sachem rewarded them by-dis- 
closing a conspiracy to destroy the colony. 

It has been disputed that the John Hampden of 
this visit was the great Hampden of English history, 
but recent researches make it probable that the 
legend is correct. 

There are other traditions associated with the 
history of the Massasoit family that are poetic, but 
unhistoric. One is that the wife of Philip, the 
beautiful Wootonekanaske, on being borne away to 
the Windward Islands, saw the top of Mount Hope 


in the sunset, as the ship skirted the shores of Rhode | 
the words of command used, in place of the music | Island, and was so overwhelmed with grief that she | 


| leaped into the sea, and so ended her life. 


There is an old! 


these women had built it with their own hands. It 
was beautiful without in the forest. I sat down in 
the still autumn sunshine, and heard anew this old 
woman recount the dramatic and thrilling story of 
her race. She has often related it to strangers, and 
it has been published in book form. Its end was 
pathetic. After recounting her wrongs, she added: 
“And now they even cut my wood, and carry it away, 
and no voice is raised in defence of the bit of land on 
which I am allowed to live!” 

What a tale of tragedy was this story of the vicissi- 
tude, the wrongs and the cruelties that ended in the 
extermination of a race! The mysterious death of 
Wamsutta, after his visit to Plymouth; the shooting 
| of Philip, and the dividing of his body among the 
| colonies; the agonized drowning of Queen Weeta- 

moe, the sister of Philip’s wife; the selling of Philip’s 
| family into slavery; the capture of Anawan, and the 

execution of the chiefs of the Indian War! 

But the last great tragedy of the family was that 
| of Tuspuquin. In July, 1676, Captain Benjamin 
| Clfureh, the “Indian fighter,” learned that the war 
| chief, Tuspuquin, was at Assawamset, now Lake- 
ville, where his descendants, of whom I have written, 
live. Church had already slain or captured many of 
Tuspuquin’s warriors. He surprised the chief near 
Lakeville, and captured nearly all his followers, and 
took them away, but left behind him two old squaws 
as messengers. 

“Tell the Black Sachem,’ he said, “that I have 
his wife and children, and shall take them to 
Plymouth. Ishall spare their lives. If he will come 
to Plymouth and surrender, his life shall also be 
spared.”’ 

This was told the defeated chief. “My tribe is 
gone,” he said. “I have nothing left but my wife 
and children. I shall go to them, but I shall never 
return.” Broken in spirit, he took his lonely trail 
towards the hills of Plymouth. 

Here he surrendered, in the hope of being with his 
family once more; but he had been such a terror in 
the colony, and the bitterness of the people was so 
great against him, that he was immediately bound, 
and soon after put to death. 

What dreams of the past must haunt the few 
Indians that remain in these secluded forest lodges! 
I rode away in the sunset amid the falling leaves, 
touched with sympathy for that lonely household, to 
whom the world, even to-day, has failed to be helpful 
and kind. 

If Philip urged war 
well r ber that M: 








it the » we may 
it protected the infant 
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nation for forty years, and gave Roger Williams a 
home, and that these events have powerfully in- 
fluenced the world. The great chief deserves a 
monument. With this family perishes the ancient 
blood of the Pokonoket Kings. 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


te 





For the Companion. 
A MICROSCOPIC COW-BOY. 

I sat one day observing a common monas—a kind 
of minute infusorial creature—under moderate micro- 
scopic power. I watched the highly successful and 
expeditious process by means of which this voracious 
little creature drew in numbers of still smaller beings, 
with long strokes of its flexible ‘‘flail,’’ to be as 
rapidly transferred, one by one, to the proportion. 
ately capacious stomach within its rotund body. 

All at once a new-comer appeared within the field 
of vision, in the shape of an acineta—another micro- 
scopic creature, and a very large one of its kind— 
which had somehow got off its pedicle and was 
drifting with the stream. Perhaps it was merely 
moving, of its own will, toa better place for hunting; 
for, as I looked, it wrapped an improvised tentacle 

around a “stump” on the 
bottom of the miniature 
beg LS river, and at once brought 
up erect, all secure and 
ready for business at its 
new stand. Very cautiously, yet with what seemed 
an expectant air, it then thrust out a long, thread- 
like tube, which was provided with a trumpet-shaped 
sucker at the end, and proceeded to explore the 
neighborhood for game, prodding to right and left. 

The industrious monas took no heed 
of the new-comer until, suddenly, the 
long tube of the acineta came into con- 
tact with its well-filled stomach. Then, 
indeed, it started as sharply as a 
schoolboy who has received a hard 
thrust from one of his mates, and 
made every effort to get away. But \ 
quite in vain. No sooner did the 
acineta’s sucker-tube touch the monas 
than the acineta itself could be seen 
settling down to its work and bracing its feet, so to 
speak, to hold on firmly. 

Then a hard struggle followed which lasted for 
some moments, both combatants doing their best, 
the one to escape, the other to hold fast. The 
acineta, being anchored, had an advantage; and 
ere long the monas, apparently tired out, succumb- 
ed to the inevitable. 

The inevitable in this case proved to be a suction 
process, exerted through the long tube; for pres- 
ently, as I watched, the well-fed monas began to 
shrink, shrivel up and collapse, while the acineta 
grew correspondingly rotund. All the soft, inner 
protoplasmic parts of the monas were being trans- 
ferred to the acineta, which did not release its 
suction pump until it had completely drained the 
body of its victim. Then it withdrew the tube and 
allowed the empty envelope, or shell, to float away. 

“Truly, my small fellow,” thought I, “that 
sucker-tube of yours appears to be a remarkably 
good implement with which to get a living.” I 
observed this fortunate pigmy’s operations for five 
or ten minutes, during which time it sucked dry 
quite half a dozen unwary infusoria of various 
species. 

But Nemesis was on its track, as it is almost 
sure to be with all who live by violence and extor- 
tion. A kind of cow-boy-looking protozoén came 
galloping, or rather swimming, that way. It, too, 
carried a sucker-tube, but a much shorter one 
than the acineta’s. In addition, it had, trailing 
behind it, an exceedingly long filament, resembling 
a lariat or lasso. I recognized the last comer as a 
hemiophrya, an aggressive and altogether cruel 

member of infusorial society. 

The hemiophrya did not seem to be under the 
necessity of feeling for its prey, as the acineta had 

done. Apparently it saw its victims 
while yet at a distance of twenty mi- 
croscopic paces. Then, in an instant, 
it whisked out the long lasso and coiled 
it around the acineta’s body. 

The previous scuffles were as nothing 
to the one which now followed. The 
“cow-boy” surged and tugged at his 
lariat filament, striving to pull in his 
prize, while the acineta, holding fast 
by its tentacle to the “stump” at the 

bottom, resisted vigorously and made a good fight. 

At last the acineta’s tentacle broke, or else the 
stump pulled out—I could not discover which. The 
hemiophrya drew the acineta in, hastily applied his 
sucker-tube and began to dine. In the course of ten 
or twelve seconds the empty “shell” of the acineta 
was floating along in the wake of the defunct monas; 
and the hemiophrya was coiling his lariat, as if get- 
ting ready for another cast. 

At this point I was called out foratime. Whether 
Nemesis overtook the “cow-boy” in turn, I am 
unable to say, but I deem it quite probable. When I 
glanced down the microscope shaft, an hour later, 
all was changed; another landscape, a different river 
and new forms of life had come upon the stage. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
aie 
TEMPTED. 

They were two American boys in England for the 
summer, and thus far they had let nothing stand in 
the way of their daily delight. In due course of the 
trip, they came to Plymouth, and there declared that, 
of all things, they longed to see the docks, where 
marvels of ship-building and repairing were con- 
stantly going on. 

“But I say, this is too bad!” cried Arthur, dole- 
fully, looking up from the guide-book, “nobody can 
go, except English citizens, without an order from 
the Admiralty.” 

“And for that you can’t wait,” said their mother, 
decisively. ‘We must go away to-morrow noon.” 

A great deal of sighing tcok place over that hard 
fact, but at night, when the boys were in their own 
room, they came to a comforting conclusion. 

“T shall simply allow myself: to be considered Eng- 
lish,” said Harry, with an air of dogged resolution. 

“But they’ll ask you questions!” 























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








“Then I shall say I’ve come from London, which is | 
perfectly true.” 

“It certainly doesn’t seem quite like a lie,” said 
Arthur, doubtfully, and next morning he was ready 
for the venture. 

At ten o’clock, the two approached the gateway of 
the docks, their hearts in their mouths. Perhaps 
only boys of their own age and tastes can guess how 
they longed to see the mammoth spectacle of old 
England’s shipping, as it looks in process of birth. 

«We should like to be shown over the docks, if you 
please,” said Harry, with a slight air of bravado, to 
the burly policeman who came forward to meet | 

* them. 

“Very well. 
book.” 

Harry wrote both names, with a flourish. 

“Where do you come from?” 

“London,” quavered the boy. 

“Put that down, please. We only admit English 
citizens.” 

Harry turned quite white about the lips, and looked 
at the man, startled by recognition of the deed he 
had almost done. He dropped the pen with a sudden 
clatter. 

“We are not English citizens,” he said, proudly. 
“We are Americans. I am sorry to have troubled 
you.” 

The two lads marched out, keeping military step, 
and holding their heads rather high. As they reached 
the street corner, each turned to look at the other. 

“Just think what we planned to do!” said Arthur; 
and Harry answered, in tones low and awe-stricken, 
“Why, we should have deserved to be treated like 
the ‘man without a country.’ ” 


Please write your names in this 


——__—__—_(@>— 
ELEPHANTS AT WORK. 


The Hon. Carter H. Harrison, in his “Race with 
the Sun,” describes a visit to some timber-yards and 
saw-mills in Rangoon, where he saw what he calls 
the lions of the city—the working elephants. The 
lumber is not sawed into boards, but the slab is 
taken off and the good stuff left in the form of square 
timber. The logs are many of them three feet in 
diameter and thirty or forty feet long. These the 
elephants draw from the river, and pile in systematic 
order. Then, when they are needed, they roll them 
to the ways and assist in adjusting them for the saw. 


After the log is cut, the elephant goes among the 








machinery, takes the slabs away, and carries the 
good timber and piles it up or lays it gently upon the | 
ox-carts to be hauled off. | 

While we were present a carpenter wanted lumber | 
from a particular log which was under several others. | 
One of the monsters rolled the upper logs off and | 
pushed the chosen stick to the mill. The way was | 
not clear—the log butted against the others. He | 
pushed these aside and guided his piece through | 
them with a sagacity almost human. 

His stick became wedged. He pushed and tugged; 
it would not budge, but at a whispered word from 
the mahout and the promise of nice food he bent to | 
it. Stillit stuck. With a whistle audible for half a | 
mile, he got on his knees, straightened out his hind | 
legs, and put his whole force into a push. He was 
successful. We could almost read his satisfaction, 
in the gentle — of his huge ears and the graceful 
curve of his proboscis as he put it up to the mounted 
mahout, asking for his reward. 

Sticks more than two feet thick and twenty feet 
long are lifted taser a the great ivories, and are 
then carried off and laid upon the gangways so gently 
as not to make ajar. We saw one of the elephants 
carrying such a timber along a path not three feet | 
wide among masses of loose logs. 

He had to plant his fore feet upon the logs, and | 
thus walk a considerable distance. He looked as if 
he were walking upon his hind legs. The corner of a 
frail little bamboo hut stood in his way. He lifted 
the log over the roof, and bent his body so that his 
sides gently scraped the corner of the house and did 
not shake it. A hundredth part of his weight would 
have caused it to topple from its pile foundation. 


—_——_——_+@>—__—_—_—— 
HIS LOGIC. 


Nothing is more amusing or more perplexing in 
the case of children than the queer turns which their 
logic takes. It not infrequently happens that they 
seem to be impertinent when they are simply work- 
ing upon some train of thought which the hearer 
does not follow. 


The other day, for instance, little Percy, who is one 
of the most respectful of children, asked his father 
how the letters, which he was just learning, hap- 
pened to have the names they do. 

“Oh, that is only the way men decided to name 
them,” his father answered. ‘They had to be called 
something so that we could tell which one we were 
speaking of.” 

_Nothing more was said about the matter at the 
time, but a day or two later the governess complained 
that Master Percy persisted in calling the letter o, 
which he knew perfectly well, q, and could not be 
persuaded that he was wrong. 

“Why, Percy,” his father said, “I thought you were 
learning your letters very fast, and here you were 
stuck on ‘round o’ that every baby knows.” 

“But it isn’t o any more, papa, * the small boy an- 
swered. “I ’cided to call it q.’ 

“Decided to call it q? What for?” 

“Well, I can’t remember q very well, and the round 
letter is easy to tell, so I ’cided to call it q so that I 
should know it.” . 

“But you can’t change the names of the letters, my 

vy ” 


apparently much 


“Why, papa,” returned Perey, 
e letters got their 


aggrieved, “I asked you how t 
names, and you said folks pat *cided what to call 
“em, and I have ’cided to call that q.” 

His father saw that the boy was really in earnest, 
and not in the least inclined to be either rebellious or 
impertinent, so he laughed and sat himself down to 
explain why Percy’s decision was not as good as any- 
body’s in ane ee names of the letters, an under- 
perm it may added, which he found none of the 
easiest. 

———~or——_——_ 


THEY ALL WORE ’EM. 
Near-sightedness may not be a great misfortune, 
but doubtless it is a sort of condition that “loves 
company.” The New York Sun relates this incident: 


The passengers in a Broadway car smiled a little 
when they looked about and found that every one of 
the nine passengers—four men, three women, &@ young 
girl anda a wearing spectacles. Then aman 
in middle life came in, and everybody watched him 
while he drew his newspaper from his pocket, took 
out his spectacle case, put on his spectacles with 
deliberate care and looked all about him to find 
every pair of eyes in the car smiling at him from 
behind like disks of glistening glass. 

. Everybody looked just a little more amused than 
watene, and when the conductor came in to collect 
lis fares, with a pair of gold-rimmed glasses perched 
on his nose, the young girl looked at the boy and 
giggled, the boy smiled broadly back, while the old 
gentleman called out with a Boythorn roar: 

less my soul! We're all in the same basket!” 





Intensely Amusing Exercise. The Rubber 
Tipped Arrow Co. of Boston, Mass., are mailing for 
75 cents what gives more pleasure to old and young 
alike, than anything ever before invented. [Adv. 
What is more elegant or appropri- 
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COOL BREEZES 
invite | 
exposure to drafts, 
which are 
the cause of 
sudden colds. 


The Most Effective 


remedy, for 

colds, coughs, and all 
diseases of 

the throat 

and lungs is 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








Summit Fountain Syringe, B, 


The bag 
the finest 
ber. Neatly packed ina 
strong pasteboard box. 


Price, $1.50, postage Free. 
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Your | 
Doctor 


will tell you that a Foun- 
tain Syringe is a house- 





hold necessity, either 
for constant use or for 
imperative need. | 
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THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., Manufacturers, Akron, 0. 


are manufacturers of the finest rubber Ss, 
Bags, Air Pillows, | 
oot-Balls, Bed-Pans, ete. | 








A Feeling of Security 
goes with every package of 
Pearline. It secures clean- 
liness with little labor; it 
secures comfort in all house- 
work, and better work all over 
the house. It does away with 
danger as it does away with 
hard work. Pearline secures 
from harm anything that can 
be washed. Anything can be 
washed easily and safely by 
securing Pearline. 

B nie rao Sag 
eware uire such desperate methods 
to sell them, PEARLINE sells on its merits, and 





irst quality goods do not re- 
i factured only b 
er "208 % Y ;AMES PYLE, New York, 


We will AN Oo f ft MAID. fa 
‘e will send you a fring nen o n 
Owl Maid,” Floss to work it, INGALLs’ Book oF STITCH- 
Es and Ingalls’ 32-page Illustrated Catalogue of Stamp- 
ing Outfits, Fancy Work Materials, Stamped Goods, Art 
Books, etc. All for six 2-cent stamps. (12 cents.) 
Address, J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, MASS. 


























SOLD BYSADDLERY HOUSES | 


The Glenwood Range is 
the King of the Kitchen. 








The Weir Stove Co. of Taun- 
ton, Mass., are the makers. 


I took Cold, 
I took Sick, 


I TOOK 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


RESULT: 
I take My Meals, 
I take My Rest, 


AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
ANYTHING I CAN LAY MY HANDS ON 5 
etting fat too, For Scoit': 
Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver oil 
and Hypophosphites of Limean 
oda NoT ONLY cuRED mY Ineip- 
ent Consumption 8UT BUILT 

ME UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING 


FLESH ON MY BONES 
AT THE RATE OF A POUND ADAY. I 
TAKE IT JUST AS EASILY AS I DO MILK.” 
SUCH TESTIMONY IS NOTHING NEW, 
SCOTT’S EMULSION IS DOING WONDERS 
DAILY. ‘TAKE NO OTHER. 
































half of all diseases come from 





GARFIELD TEA CURES 


Sir Henry THompPson, the most noted physician of England, says that more than 


errors in diet. Garfield Tea overcomes results of 


bad eating ; cures Sick Headache ; restores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 
Send for Free Sample to 319 West 45th Street, New York. Mention Companion. 


CONSTIPATION & SICK HEADACHE. 








H. M. QUACKENBUSH’S 


SAFETY CARTRIDGE RIFLE. 


THE BEST ACCURATE RIFLE YET OFFERED FOR THE 









NEY. 


| 
| 








now in use. 
throughout. 


THOUSANDS 
Best Materials 











BEST for Health, 
Comfert. bd 
Wear and Finish. 70 
Buckle at Hip for 15 
‘ose Supporters. Miss, 
Tape-fastened Buttons -70 
—won't pull off. -15 
Cord-edge B 4 
HOLEsS-won't wear out, ¥ 


FOR SALE BY 

Leading Retailers, 
or mailed Free on 
receipt of price, by 


FERRIS BROS. 


Manafaeture: 


rs, 341 Broadway, New Y 
GARSHALL FIELD &60., 


ork, 
CHICAGO, Wholesale Westorn Agts- 





W arren Hose Supporters are the best, 
And every pair is warranted. 

R ounded Rib on holding edges 

Renders tearing of hose impossible. 





E asily adjusted even by children. 
N umerous styles for all ages. 


Hi ow to save your money. 

Order the Warren, as it is 

S$ ure to outwear all others. 

E legant silk goods in eight colors. 


$ ee what you buy is stamped Warren. 

U nless so stamped none are genuine. 

Poor imitations will be offered you; 

P ass them by and insist 

On having the Warren with 

R ounded Rib and thus avoid 

T he wear on your hose. 

E very imitation has the fatal defect of 

R ough, sharp edges in contact with the hose. 
§ old everywhere at popular prices. 





Catalogue of Hose Supporters and Corset 
Substitutes mailed free to any address. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston. — 









. SED _ a 
OF CHINA, 

known also as Joss Flower, or Flower of the Gods, and 
* Water Fairy Flower,’’as it is sometimes called by the 
Celestials, is a bulb, bearing in the greatest abundance 
silvery white flowers with a bright golden yellow cup in 
the centre of each. They are of entrancing beauty and 
emit a delicious perfume. Ii is — by the Chinese to 
herald the coming of their New Year, and as a symbol of 

luck. While the bulb can be grown in a pot, the 
most novel and beautiful way is to grow it in a shallow 
bowl of water with enough pebbles to prevent it from 
to pling over when the immense spikes of flowers are de- 
velope The short time required to bring the bulbs into 
full bloom—4 to 6 weeks after planting—and the fact that 
| it can be grown everywhere and ¥ an: ybody, is certain to 
secure @ permanent popularity for the ‘'S: ‘ 
Large bulbs of the true sort direct to us from 
China, we offer for 25 cents each, $2.50 per dozen. 
ie A dozen bulbs, nied one @ week, will give a 
supply o flowers all Winter. 


CC-HENDERSONS “0 
HOU SEAND GARDEN 






















| 
| 
| 
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Vineee Sea 383 inches; weight, 44¢ Ibs.; caliber, 22.100, | 
for regular “BB” or long short cartridges. e guarantee these 
Rifles to shoot as strong and as accurate as any 22.100 Caliber 
Rifles made; besides, they are perfectly safe to handle, quick to operate, 
reliable in every respect, and will incessant use without impairing their 
pomrmon in the least degree. rear sights are adjustable, and the barrel can be instantl. 
removed from the frame, making a handy arm to carry in trunk, valise or package. Eac 
Rifle is tested before leaving our bey and is knocked down as above stated, and neatly packed in a yest, 
strong box. We also manufacture a full assortment of Air Guns, suited to meet the and wants o 
every one. The quality of our goods has established them in all the principal markets of the world, and their 
pereny bas. Seues tee A sear dag » Navy c) mite weney ont their es 7 iS # Illus- 
- n on. ress, H. M. , Manufacturer, Herkimer, 
N. Y., U.S.A. Nore.—We stamp our name plainly on each Gun we make. Send for Catalogue x 2 ZZ 





(Oe) | (=Xeuflololia itl iss 


A carefully chosen assortment of Bul ually adapte 
or sitting room culture, or for planting te the pet feet hee 
fered, but the most satisfactory, 


not — the cheapest collection ever o 
the varieties selected are certain to produce alavish profusion of both 
a — - ae It contains— 
yacinths ; ulips; 4 Narcissus; 6 Crocus’; 3 Calif. B 
ony a 3 Glor aie ye & Snowarops 3 Fleur de ties 
rmuda Easter . su! in all. Free M 00; 
or with & Chinese Sacred Lily, $1.25. hema gate 
new treatise, Henderson's Bulb Cultura, (24 i t 
to all buyers of ‘the full $1.25 collection, To Saeetre 
| price, 25 cents. 


| Our Autumn Catalogue of Bulbs, Plants 











» mailed free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 


Prematurely old, wern, woney 
and broken down in it 
ily washing i \ 
when Oi spen ny] $1.00 Rw can get the 
SELF-OP BAxIN 2 AC s 
DR. TOULON’S RUBEFACIENT is a 
sure cure for Grippe, Pneumonia, Dipktheria, Scarlet 
Fever, Croup, etc. Price 50c., sent by mail, or circulars 
of both on receipt of 1-cent ——-. . H. sTON 
& CO., Fireworks, 136 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 








Decayed Teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use bog 8 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentrifrice.” 

Itching Piles. 

Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will 
be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 


LADY. ACENTS-—Send for terms. 
VAN ORDEN CORSET CO., 22 Clinton Place, N.¥- 


$ to$Saday. Samples worth 2.1, FREE. 


Lines not under horses’ feet. rewster 
EATTLE the Metropolis of WASHINGTON, 
S - Send stamp for rr matter of tity and 














MISHAPS OF THE MATL. 


It is an excecdingly rare thing, nowadays, in any 








civilized country, for a letter, properly stamped, 
sealed and addressed, to fail to reach its destination. 
Sometimes letters are written which are never re- 
ceived, but the great number of letters which go to 
the dead letter office because they are improperly 
addressed or not addressed at all serves to explain 
by far the greater part of these rare disappearances. | 


Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 
State to -» Seattle, 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSI EN 
h Year. Prepares thoroughly “tor ‘College 
Government Academie, and Business. tary Drill. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


‘COLGATE ACADEMY, "484" 


Begins Sept. 11. es for College and Professional 
Schools. French aay rman. Loy | attention to food 
English. 








Now and then, however, some one, somewhere in 
the country, is astonished to receive a letter written 
and posted years before. Not long ago, in Michigan, 
a gentleman received a letter which was written, and 


Send for new Catalogue to JOHN GREENE, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





OCT. 16, 1890, 








} we want a reliable woman in every 
gounty to to ental a sd Parlor 
Lvl. ‘consirs Dr. NICHOLS’ CELE- 

AND 


the 





bore evidence of having been put into the mail, in 
Vermont in the year 1866. 
The stamp upon this letter was obsolete, but the 
st-office department forwarded it to its destination. 
t was perfectly good when the letter was mailed. 
Where the letter had been during all these years was 
never explained. 


Do it yourself. Card 
press $3. Circular 
press $8. Size for 
newspaper $44. Send 

2 stamps for cata- 
logue of presses, &o., to KELSEY & CO. Meriden,Conn 


Chea 
Printin. 








It may be surmised, however, that it had slipped 
into some cranny in the course of its transmission, 
and remained there until the making of certain 
repairs revealed it. It was then put into the mail 
anew and nothing said about it. 

A short time ago a considerable number of inhabi- 
tants of Spandau, in Prussia, were astonished to 
receive letters bearing the date of 1880, and treatin 
of matters long since gone by. An investigation o 
this affair was made by the government, and the fact 
was revealed that a wagon in which the mail for 
Spandau had long been brought to the post-office 
was so badly constructed that a large packet of 
letters had slipped in between the two floors of the 
structure. There they had lain until the necessity of 
es the wagon brought them to view, ten years 


SHORTHAND 7; cscit cs 


by practical ver- 
i No failures. ‘situations uaran 
years’ experience. ee Sue We eHISON, 
Stenographer, 239 Broadway, Newt fork. 


Jim reporter. Twenty 
Book and Circulars free. 


ed Foreign, i6c.; 50 var. U. 8. 
2ie.; 5Chill, "5c.; 2 Borneo, 6c.; 5 et geo 10c.; 
Cashmere, 7c. Russia, 10c.; sf wak, [8e.; 

Large iiius, Cata. 5c. 
Edwards, Te & Co., 2728 Calumet Ave., Chicago, = 
THE MOST RELIABLE FOO 
Bee infants & inva 

a medicine, but a specially 
pared Food, adapted to the weak 
Lon stomach. 4 sizes cans. 
1B) ext free. WOOLRICH & CU. 


;. Hawaii, W0c.; 13 Roumania, 10c 





ad wane HORSESHOE. 


| A perfect temporary arrangement for sharpenin 


Several of the persons to whom these belated 
letters were addressed were dead, and the post-office 
was forced to take charge of their mail once more. | 

It gives a very singular impression to receive, as a horses at home. Can be attached to any shoe in 
new communication, a letter which is ten or fifteen | utes and removed in ‘2, . voce ieee.’ Meriden, — 
years old, so completely do the circumstances of life | —jaaeeeseseneneeens 





Stame PSs! 150 0 Toselan. « ali different, worth from 1 to 


m, 25¢.; 





Pam- 


(on every label), PALMER, M ASS, | 








your | 





generally change in such an interval. But it is not a| a LK FOUNTAIN PENwarites 
more singular sensation than is felt when one re- | 200 OO WORDS-1 FILLING 


ceives a letter which is intended for some one else of | ; Fr LIne GEAR, PERG Pienemann Ae en 
or name, town and whey 
Business established 15 
_Rubber Stamp co. 18 New Haven, Conn, 


the same name. 
Not long ago, for instance, a wealthy and fashion- 
a Poughkeepsi 


able lady of igglesworth—the names we use are of | 
course not the real ones—received a note which read | rT 
as follows: 

Mrs. JAMES JACKSON: I wish you would come | 
and do my washing next Tuesday. I heard with 
grost regret that your husband had beaten you again 

it is a sorrow to me that he should have returnec 





{ | sistants. Address as above for 





xes Pine ‘best 


both sexe 
Sisal advantages at the | 
lowest cost. Business houses 


supeites with competent as- 
illustrated catalogue. 





to his intemperate habits. I will —_ ready for you 

when you come some of my ughter’s cast-off 
dresses, for your little girl. Youre't 7 th a sympathy, 
Mrs. WILLIAM B. SMITH 

Mrs. James Jackson read this letter with feelin ~ 
of astonishment and indignation, and was upon th 

point of fainting. Scanning the address sare 


THE SURPRISE WHISTLE | 






call whistle made, Beats all for hailing 
street cars. Madein nickel and rubber. 


Price 25 cents, mailed. Agents wanted. 
EAGLE STAMP CO. NEW HAVEN, CT. 


You ought to hear this terrific noise- | 
maker. The only perfect dog, bird or | 





though she noticed that it was evidently addressed, 

oo in a blind fashion, to Wiggleswick, instead 

igglesworth. She could only surmise that in 

that stant town a less fortunate woman, of her 

own name, followed the occupation of a laundress | 

ae a livelihood, and she forwarded the letter to that | 
place. 


50 illustrations. 120 es. Valuable 


a Bveryindy’s Handiook of Eesrcty, 
| 
cide _palis Tampa: Panam PUB. CO. Lynn, Mass. 


_BACCY KNEES 


Greely 





omens —~+@>— — 





WRESTLING WITH A BEAR. 


‘or amateurs. All about | ag Batteries, 
Motors, Railways, 


ag 
en an 
| B.S. 5. oe a Sent Ae St., Boston, Mass. 








An English resident in India thus describes, in 
Longman’s Magazine, the performanees of the large 
Isabelline bears which are occasionally brought from 
Cashmere to display their tricks at Calcutta. | 


The greatest Ne pry is that each poor bear has Pe rfect Fountain, Pen, sent to any ad- 
all his teeth pulled and then wears a muzzle, in order dress tor ' 5 cen 2 Agents and, ea Ar sas acre 
= eal ae may not notice the denuded state FORD FO ot As EN CO. aston, Sg 


Before the combat, the man has covered his naked 
back with a thick piece of cowhide, but the rest of 
his garb is little more than a pocket handkerchief. 
He slaps his naked arms and chest with his hands, 
and challenges the bear to “come on.’ 

Bruin, standing Hed as tall as he, waddles forward 
with his head comical y 


ASHBURN e 
Guitars, Mandolins & Zithers 


on one side, and after a few g dealers. tifully iliusteaten, de, 
feints and passes, the man is locked in the bear’s scriptive Wikies 
embrace. e cowhide on the man’s back protects famous arti 


him from the bear’s long claws, but to those who see 
the contest for the first time, the position seems very 
dangerous. 

The man struggles and twists about, and tries in 
vain to tip up the bear; all the time he is talking 
loudly, abusing the bear and all its ancestors, while 


LYON & ‘HEALY, CHICAGO. 


Ae RAMPION, ROAD WAGON 330. 


fenily Wenn 098 











he gradually seems to grow more and more ex- hGeed Stn Cart, 10 
hausted. Just as the spectator becomes really st Buggy with Shafts, 65 
anxious for his safe ty, there is a sudden twist—proba- 5 =e DO Ib. Wagon Seale, 40 
bly a preconcerted signal to the bear—and the pair Ca 900 Ib. Platform Seale, 15 
roll over on the ground, the man promptly rising NO ihPom fer Store Sie’ 

victorious and planting his foot on his confederate’s | 1000 Usefull Articles at a Soe include Sca! Sewing 
neck. Biackamiths Tools, List Free 


Machines, 

Throughout the combat, the bear usually wears a | _Address citichGe Be SOALE 
stolid look of indifference, but often as I have | 
watched the struggle, there are still times when it 
seems to me that some one ought tointerpose. How- | 
ever, I never saw or heard of an accident. 

If my pay a visit to the huts where bears and men | 
usu Rt up together, on the outskirts of a town, 
you wil find them living in a most amicable inti- 
macy; indetd, if they are roused in the early morn- 
ing, during cold weather, it is difficult to distinguish 
man from bear, as they begin to rise from their 
slumbers on the same bed of straw. 


0., CHIC. ‘AGO, ILLS. 





Coat | Coe Spring. 
=> iy *. collar and 


ect 
Fake blow open. A 
moves instantly. Lasts a life-time. 
' 2,000,000 in_use. 
dozen for $1. post-pa: 
BULLOCK C. C. 8. CO. 
38 Court Square, Boston, Mass. | P&T 


STERBRO 


Assorted Steel Pens. 


1 Dozen for 10 Cents; 1-4 Gross 25 Cents in S 


+> 
HIS FISH STORY. | 


The experience of the poor fish in this story was 
not quite so remarkable as that of the man who went 
to sleep on a vacant lot in Chicago, and the next 
morning found himself in a cellar with a five-story 
house built over him. But it illustrates what 
Americans can do in extravagant tale-telling. 

There used to be an old resident of Fayette, Me., 
says 2 local paper, who was greatly given to spinnin, 

arns. He was the hero of his own narratives, an 
tis adventures, exploits and hairbreadth escapes | 


Fashionable Hair, 


We will mail 


were as wonderful as those of Baron Munchausen or pereies throug ~~] the United 
Sinbad the sailor.. He has left the shores of time tates for approval. The new- 
and gone to the happy hunting grounds, but some of eat — + nes > of goods at 
his stories still surv Here is a specimen: seiead teede ther age ee 


uired until they are rece ved 
o obli ganten to geen 
unsatisf: ‘actory. or AY 
JOHN Bonny 
463 bees A 


BEOLEYWAGONS 


Spindles. Buckboards, Con- 

Sete 7 Gabriolets, Two b pena af Road 
catalogue and circular," How 

to purchase direct fr Srom the manufacturers,”’ ’ PREE. 


BRADLEY 860, izes 
nbend0sedbury Bt 


One day he was out on the lake near his home fish- 
ing, and happened to have a two-gallon stone jug in 
the boat, which jug accidentally fell overboard, filled 
with water, and sank to the bottom. 

Some years afterward he was again fishing near 
the same place, when, feeling a strong bite, he tugged 
stoutly at the pole and pulled into the boat on one 
end of the line the identical lost jug with a big pick- 
erel init. It seems that the fish, when small, swam 
into the jug, and not finding the way out, grew toa 
large size in its prison. hen the baited hook 
chanced to drop into the jug the fish seized it and 
was caught. 











+o — 

“UNCLE ABE, they tell me your colored church | 
very exclusive.” “It tries to be, sah, but er white 
man will sneak in ercasionally Epoch. 










THE [MPROVED ADJUSTABLE — 


should have 


coats each, or one 


ESTERBROOK & CO., 26 John Street, NEW YORK.| gon dese, 


‘oods to reliable 








The B Berkshire Hills. 














BRATED SPIRAL SPRING A. ti Wages, $40 Ss 
oes per month ond hee ¢ furnish complete an atori ul Y } 

stoc x y- genet — s3 Sample Corset free. 2 4 For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 

rms) sam t e. w comple n t' 
and terms. Nichols & Cons % E. 4th St., New York. | mailed free. Dk. W.E. BROWN & Sox, North ) Adams, Mass. 

| FENC PRICES REDUCED FOR LADIES. 

letting. Best made. 

oe m PRE. Write ECONOMY, COMFORT. 

(STEEL W WIRE. ) mag al The Si gsbee Seamles: 
OK BROS., BICHM: Shield ist the on dress shield 
ee D Wan SUT SU at, PHILAD haste! _— eat which protect S the peewesr. 

300 Market STREET, aed wee Ge Wal Gn te an 
ALL caaUINE | Ladies can avoid the trouble ‘of 


=PS—ie Rare Vari- 
a, Honduras, Old | 
| 


sewing in the ordinary shields 
\ which are constantly ping 
\ outand save money b: 
\ ing ene pair of. our Shiel s 
for all their dresses. 











Co exico, worn next the undervest, thus 
Ce Ton, Gutana, Turkey, "Costa-Rica, etc., | keeping corset and corset — 
10c. Large new 2 sweet and clean. The onl 
ete., FREE! AGENTS W. Ds at 33 1 Patented fect Dress Shield made. I al 
percentcom. STANDARD STAMP CO., re- lente Dry Goods Dealer does not keep 
moved to 923-925 Lasalle St., St. Louis, Mo. May 20, our Shields, send 38c. for sam- 





ple pair. All sizes; send meas- 
1890. re of arm’s eye. 


ul 
SIGSBEE MANUFACTURING CO., Ayer, Mass. 


LADIES! 


Use Only 








If your ae — not keep them mention eae yeadeCom 
ion and send 16c. in stamps to ~ © Dixon 1 Crucible 
.» Jersey City,N.J., for les wort! 



















“THE TOWER YOU ’ on your 
Fee ee sua WUNR snows Boots 
gn aa BB mat. FR E N CH and 
ter a every conceivalco | DRESSING Shoes. 


f wind-i 


work. Our 


Sold by all Dealers. 











W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


reaklast Cocoa 


Is ae op pe oa and 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
| W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





“pe. Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of Neen to every family in which 
there is a child under five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


CONTENTS: Dyspepsia, its nature, | 
causes, prevention, and cure. “Some ex- 
perience of an actual sv Live? 
complaint atwin disorder. Habitual oe 









it 0 as a means for the cure of a 

sia. What t food may ke taken What 
must be avoided Mailed free. 

JOHN Hi McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 

Myears City Treasurer and Tax Collector 


A ROBBER OR THIEF 


Is better than th scale who tells 
a 


Jones’ $60. 5 Ton Wa Wagon Scal Scale 


a standard scale, 
ato Canters 0 ee aia 


Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N.Y. 









Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; 
l ounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or If oz. 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package. 
For 50 cts. will send a beautiful assortment of 
Vienna Chenille and Arasene, fifteen new shades 
each. Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 
10 cts. Send postal note or stamps to 








(220 KINGSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 








Ber, ores rs Reantifui ge tg gee aot 
cera KPPS'S COCOA 
BREAKFAST. 





“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
Pre- | which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine Fo aon 
ties ‘of well-selected Cocoa, M Epp ps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicate y flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by 
the judicious use of such articles of diet that a consti- 
tution may be ually built up until i song enough 
to resist every ae to disease. 8 of sub- 
tle maladies are floating around us al to attack 
wherever there is is a weak point. We may weep man 
a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves by Mort ied wit 
ure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—‘‘Civil 
rvice Gazette.” 





clean, odorless dressing | 
for house plants, easily 


ade simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 

only in half- Epps 'é tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 

JAMES Ou, eencopathic Chemists, 
on, 


Tricopherous 


FOR THE 


© HAIR & SKIN 
7/ 





















Anelegant dressing ex- 
pquisitely perfumed, re- 
movesallimpurities from 


ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
All Draggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 
BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 








wi! - 
ceater, adapts 


ae 
ate tens | 
Ss regen hh Ae Caan 


RHEUMATISH 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 
SURE “uate for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
by druggists, or by mail, 25 cents. 

Novelty phn. Works, 


SHOP-WORK- 2222 AS NEW. | 
0 FOR CATALOGUE. | 























Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breatli. 
Absolutely pure and harmiess. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 25 cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New 








rice. 
ork. 











